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FROM NEW YORK 


TO EUROPE 


AND BEYOND 


SEE YOUR CARGO AGENT, FORWARDER 
or any KLM office for information and 
rates on your particular commodity. 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Air Cargo Leader to Europe, the Near, 
Middle and Far East, and South Africa 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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—loads more freight faster—airlifts it 


LOCcKHEED 


farther, in less time, at lower cost-per-ton-mile than any 
commercial cargo carrier now flying 


Hercules offers airlines a new kind of 
global airfreighter for the Jet Age of 
Transportation: 


Unexcelled Loadability: Under its own 
power Hercules can back up to a dock as 
easily as a truck. Cargo floor is dock and 
truckbed height. Huge 9’ x 10’ aft cargo 
door permits straight-in loading/unload- 
ing. Forward 6’ x 7’ cargo door makes 
possible simultaneous on-and-off cargo 
handling. Hercules is the only airfreighter 


designed to make full use of today’s load- 
ing aids and tomorrow’s revolutionary 
mechanized air cargo handling systems. 


Mighty Propjet Power: Hercules, with 4 
Allison turbine engines (developing 
16,200 h. p.); 4-bladed reversible pitch 
propellers, will set new world’s records 
for economy, efficiency, and outstanding 
performance. Hercules can land and 
takeoff from short, unpaved fields under 
conditions impossible for other 4-engine 


Lockheed’s new propjet airfreighter... 


HERCULES 


transports carrying equivalent payload. 


Unmatched Airlift Utility: No other cargo 
plane can compete on even terms with 
Hercules in its ability to do so many dif- 
ferent freight-carrying jobs so well—at 
sea level or high altitude, in blistering 
desert heat or arctic snow and ice. 


From cargo dock to cargo dock, around 
the globe, no other airfreighter can match 
Hercules in airlifting the goods of the 
world—at a profit to airline operators. 


LOCKHEED means leadership 


GEORGIA DIVISION, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, Georgia 
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NEW PAN AM 
ATLANTIC CARG 
SCHEDULE 


Direct service assures next-day arrival 


From New York NEXT-DAY ARRIVAL TIME 


DUSSEL- 
DORF 


pay TIME BEIRUT | BERLIN | BRUSSELS 4 LISBON | LONDON | MUNICH STUTTGART 


AMSTER- 
DAM VIENNA 


MONDAY 1:00 
2:30 
r 5.00 | 
5.30 


11:20 11:20 1:00 7:25 


5:50 


11:25 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


11:25 


SATURDAY 10:25 4:20 


11:25 1:45 


1:50 7:35 4:20 3.45 


11:25 1:45 3:35 


2:05 10:45 4.00 


Light Face Indicates AM Hours 
Bold Face Indicates PM Hours 


tAll-Cargo Service. Stops shown at London and Frankfurt are made on all trips. Stops at Amsterdam, Berlin, Brussels, 
Dusseldorf, Munich or Stuttgart are subject to advance confirmation of space and certain prescribed minimum weights. 
Connecting Pan Am flights to these and other cities are also availabie 


Also direct service te many other 
points throughout Europe and the 
Middle East. 


As this new Atlantic schedule shows, Pan Am provides 
more flights to more cities at better departure times 
than ever before—including new nonstops to Paris, 
London, Rome, Lisbon and Frankfurt. 
In short, Pan Am continues to offer more direct service 
to more points than any other carrier. 


Why not get the whole story on Pan Am Clipper* 


Cargo service? Learn how you can save dollars as 
well as days, by cutting costs on such items as 
insurance, packing, duty and warehousing. For infor- 
mation contact PAA, your cargo agent or forwarder. 
In New York phone STillwell 6-7341 or write: 


L. P Cornwall, Cargo Sales Megr., 
PO. Box 1790, N. Y.17, N.Y. 


PAN AML 
CLUCPPER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 


@Trade Mark—Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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SAlaSS 
TRANSPORTATION 


The World's First Air Cargo Magazine 
Established October, 1942 


BPA 


Member of Business Publications Audit 
of Circulation, Inc. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, published 
ence each month, thoroughly covers 
the entire air cargo industry for the 
benefit of all those engaged in ship- 
ping and handling domestic and inter- 
national air freight, air express, and 
air parcel post, as well as using the 
domestic and international air mail 
services. Included in AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION’S wide coverage are: air ship- 
ping, cargoplane development, rates, 
packaging, materials handling, docu- 
mentation, air cargo terminal devel- 
opment, insurance, routing, interline 
procedures, new equipment, commer- 
cial airlines, military air transport 
service, air freight forwarders, and 
business flights. 


Subscription rate for United States 
and Territories, $5.00 for one year. 
$8.00 for two years, and $11.00 for 
three years; foreign countries, $6.00 
for one year, $10.00 for two years. 
and $14.00 for three years. Individual 
copies (except November), 50 cents 
each; November issue, $1.00 per copy. 


John F, Budd 
Editor and Publisher 


' Editorial Advertising 
Richard Malkin William E. Budd 
Executive Editor Ass't to the Publisher 


K. H. Lyons, Business Manager 


Frank W. Budd, Circulation Manager 
Viola Castang, Special Service Department 


Keith H. Evans & Associates 
West Coast Advertising Representative 
3723 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Phone: DUnkirk 8-298! 


J. B. Tratsart, Ltd. 
United Kingdom Sales Representative 
799, Harrow Road 

Sudbury, Wembly 

Middlesex, England 


AIR TRANSPORTATION is published by Import 
Publications, Inc., Ten Bridge Street, New York 
4, N. Y.; also publishers of Custom House Guide, 
American Import & Export Bulletin, and Air 
Shippers’ Manwal. Reprinting of any article or 
portion of an article appearing in this maga- 
tine without written permission, is strictly for- 
bidden. AIR TRANSPORTATION is available on 
microfilm. For information contact publications 
office. 


10 BRIDGE ST.. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 4-289 
Cable: CUSTOGUIDE 


Copyright, 1957, Import Publications, Inc. 


Acceptance under Section 34.64 P.L. and R. 
authorized. 
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DOMESTIC 
AIR CARGO 


VOL. 31 


Northwest's Sky-Truck 
Service is Introduced 


Eight hundred points in lowa, Minnesota, 
Montana. and the Dakotas, are receiving 
Northwest Orient Airlines’ new  air-truck 
service. NWA has contracted with a dozen 
major truck lines to provide shippers 

_ with this new service, 

T. R. Nolan, di- 
rector of freight sales 
for the airline, in 
pointing out that the 
integrated ai r-truck 
operation made pos- 
sible expedited  ser- 
vice at lower rates, 
said: 

“For the first time 
a freight shipment by 
truck and plane will 
go all the way on 
a single through rate 
and airbill number. 

This will save both time and money for- 
merly required in reconsigning shipments 
from trucks to planes.” 

(Concluded on Page 27) 


A Scheduled Air Carrier 


President Eisenhower has awarded a 
certificate to Trans-Caribbean Airlines to 
fly passengers and cargo between New 
York and San Juan, Puerto Rico. The 


former supplemental (nonscheduled) air 
carrier will compete on this route with 
Pan American World Airways and Eastern 
\ir Lines. and to a much lesser degree 
Riddle Airlines, all-cargo carrier. Trans- 
Carribean will operate DC-6B equipment. 
©. Roy Chalk is president of the airline. 


Building in Frisco Is 
Acquired by Qantas 


= Qantas has signed 
a 40-year lease for 
the six-story Union 
Square Building lo- 
cated at 350 Post St., 
San Francisco. Ac- 
cording to John Fysh, 
the Australian air- 
line’s San Francisco 
manager, Qantas will 
take the building over 
February 1. Half a 
million dollars will be 
spent to improve it. 
Qantas is expected to 
begin operation of its round-the-world route 
within the next few weeks. It recently 
opened large office facilities in New York 
and London. 


DECEMBER, 1957 


INTERNATIONAL 
AIR CARGO 


No. 6 


Airborne Freight Appeals CAB 


Decision Opposing Joint Rates 


Last March the Civil Aeronautics Board 
reversed its own decision of August 30, 
1955 in which it had stated that air freight 
forwarders, as “air carriers,” were author- 
ized by Section 412 (a) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act to enter into agreements 
with direct air carriers for the establish- 
ment of point freight rates (see April AT). 
\irborne Freight Corporation, a major 
freight forwarding firm with headquarters 
in San Francisco, has taken the CAB re- 
versal to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia and 
asked for a review. 

Airborne’s counsel is Louis P. 


Haffer, 


who also serves as executive vice president 
and general counsel of the Air Freight 
Forwarders Association. 

The court is being asked: 

> “Whether an air freight forwarder is 
an ‘air carrier’ under Section 412 . . 
so as to permit it to enter into and file 
with the Civil Aeronautics, Board rate and 
compensation agreements with direct air 
carriers, and to require the Board, pur- 
suant to said Section 412, to accept for 
filing and to review such agreements.” 

> “Whether an air freight forwarder is 
an ‘air carrier’ under Section 404(a) 

(Continued on Page 25) 


Survey Made for Boeing Sees An 
Air Cargo Gain of 670% by 1965 


Stanley H. Brewer, professor of trans- 
portation at the University of Washington, 
has forecast a domestic air cargo (freight 
and express) increase of approximately 
670% by 1965, registering some 1.1 billion 
ton-miles in 1961, and 2.7 billion ton-miles 
in 1965. Brewer is the author of Vision in 
fir Cargo, the first instalment of which 
appears in this issue of Air Transportation. 

The study, titled Air Cargo—The Next 
10 Years, was prepared for the Preliminary 
Design and Sales Departments of the 
Transport Division of the Boeing Airplane 
Company. It includes material to be found 
in Brewer's Vision in Air Cargo. 

“More than 65 billion ton-miles of small- 


CAB Examiner Turns Thumbs Down 


shipment freighc will be moved for dis- 
tances in excess of 400 miles at rates 
exceeding 6¢ per ton-mile by rail freight 
forwarder, motor common carrier, and rail 
less-than-carload in 1965,” Brewer said. 
“For 1955 these carriers moved 43 billion 
ton-miles of this same kind of freight on 
hauls over 400 miles at rates of 6¢ per 
ton-mile or higher. The air tonnage was 
nearly 1% of this total in 1955; for 1965 
the air carriers will move 4% of the ton- 
nage in these categories.” 

Brewer listed the following conditions 
as having retarded the development of the 
air cargo market: 

(Continued on Page 26) 


On REA Int'l Forwarder Status 


CAB Examiner Edward T. Stodola, in 
an initial decision, recommended the de- 
nial of Railway Express Agency’s appli- 
cations for authority to act as an inter- 
national air freight forwarder. 

In addition, the examiner said that 
Agreements Nos. 9361, 9803, and 10391- 
with Seaboard & Western Airlines, TAN 
Airlines, and REAL, respectively—should 
be disapproved as being adverse to the 
public interest. These refer to general 
sales agency agreements between REA and 
the international air carriers. The deal 
with Seaboard was effected September 28, 
1955; with TAN, February 2, 1956; and 
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with REAL, November 1, 1956. Stodola 
said that the CAB investigation of the 
general sales agency agreements, insti- 
tuted by Order No. E-10401, dated June 
22, should be terminated. 

Pointing out that REA monopolizes both 
domestic rail and air express traffic—‘“a 
creature of the railroads who are its joint 
owners” who “also generates air express 
for the entire domestic certificated air car- 
rier system”—the CAB official stated that 
“the obvious conflicts of interest inherent 
in the foregoing relationships have been 
a matter of some concern with the Board 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Pio RIDDLE 


Saves Money! 


The switch to Riddle Air Cargo pays off where it counts... in dollars and cents. 


Take crating. It costs money three ways—in materials, in man-hours, and in excess 
shipping weight. Ship RIDDLE and crating is unnecessary. Expert loading and cargo 


handling protect even the most fragile shipments. 


Insurance costs are lower, too, because pilferage and in-transit damage are 


virtually non-existent. 


Couple these basic air cargo advantages with the all-cargo priority handling 
RIDDLE AIRLINES offers, and you'll know why more and more progressive 
shippers have made the SWITCH TO RIDDLE! 


RIDDLE 


airlines inc. 


Executive Offices, International Airport, Miami, Florida, Phone TU 7-2651 + NEW YORK, 511 Fifth Ave., Phone OXford 7-5360 
U.S. Scheduled Air Cargo Route 109 and 120 WORLD-WIDE INTERLINE CONNECTIONS 
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A firm asked why freight costs were mounting. 
“Intangibles,” said Cost Accounting. 
“Extra work and delays 
\ Your expenses will raise 
Ship by air—you’ll make savings worth counting.” 


Have you analyzed the cost of extra clerical 
work, uncertainties of slow freight, cost of 
inventory in long transit? Save by shipping 
BOAC air freight. Contact your cargo agent 


or nearest BOAC office. No cargo problem is 
too tough for BOAC to handle! General Sales Agents for Qantas 
Australia’s Overseas Airline 
BRITISH OVE pa AS. VRWAYS CORPORATION, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Boston, s, Miami, San Francisco, Los ; Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg 


SHORTEST ROUTE 1o SOUTH AMERICA 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 
Fastest, most frequent flights 
M 
New York to Bogota . . . con- VIA 
firmed bookings in advance . . . 174 
shipments collect payable in AVIAN CA 


Colombian currency. 


PAN AME RICAN 
General Agents 225 East 38th St., N.Y.C. ST 6-0600 
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As manager of the air freight depart- 
ment of one of the most important for- 
warding agencies in Western Germany, 
I had the pleasure to receive a copy of 
Air Transportation which had my best 
attention, and I cannot help saying that 
it is very interesting. 

M. Géllner 
Manager, Air Freight Dept. 
Deugro Transporte 
Frankfurt, Germany 

* . * 

. . . I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you for the wonderful job 
you are doing with your magazine— 
even if sometimes I do not agree with 
Mr. Richard Malkin’s remarks about the 
way Europeans are working (Vol. 31, No 
2, August, 1957). 

Henrik P. Rothlisberger 
Kew Gardens, New York 
. . > 

I have never enjoyed an article on air 
cargo more than this one (C lipper Cargo 
Diary). Maybe it’s because it is about 
Pan American, but I am sure that it’s 
because it was so well-written and _ in- 
formative 

Larry Mendez 
Cargo Sales Representative 
Pan American World Airways 
Miami, Florida 

. . * 

I wish to thank you most heartily on 
behalf of myself and the University of 
Miami for giving the Air Cargo Sympo- 
sium such a fine coverage. ... This was 
our first effort, which will continue each 
year, and the publicity which your pe- 
riodical gave will help tremendously. 

Robert M. Kane 

Aviation Administrator 

University of Miami 

Coral Gables, Florida 
. . . 

Air Transportation is the most readable 
publication in its whole field. I think 
you are doing a swell job. Keep it up 

Victor Dasch 
Seattle, Washington 
* . * 

I thoroughly enjoyed reading all three 
instalments covering Mr. Malkin’s trip 
through Miami, South America, Central 
America, and the West Coast. I enjoyed 
very much my brief visit with Mr. Malkin 
and hope you will pass on to him my ap- 
preciation of his thoughtfulness and my 
compliments on a fine article 

Curt Haxthausen 
Cargo Traffic Superintendent 
Pan American World Airways 
San Krancisce, California 

* * 7 

I do want to add my congratulations 
on the 15th anniversary of your excellent 
magazine. Having some experience my- 
self in the publishing field, I can well 
appreciate how discouraging and difficult 
it must have been at times during this 
period and why you are all the more to 
be congratulated on coming through so 
brilliantly. 

In the October issue I have just come 
across Dick Malkin'’s Clipper Cargo Diary 
covering his trip from Panama up the 
Central American peninsula. Dick has 
done a splendid job in making very vivid 
some of the unusual cargo developments 
in the area. 

This issue is of particular interest to 
me because, as you may know, I was the 
aviation member on a United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission to Central 
America in 1952-53. I spent almost a 
year in that area flying on all the air- 
lines in all the Central American countries, 
and the final report and recommendations 
was published separately by ICAO under 
the title, Air Transportation in Central 
America. ... 


J. Parker Van Zandt 
North Atlantic Treaty 
Paris France 
Organization (NATO) 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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A feature story on KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines covers its entire history, dating 
back to 1919 when “the old spirit of the 
Dutch seafarers” forced Holland into the 
air. The article concludes with the follow- 
ing statement: “They are preparing thor- 
oughly for resumption of full activities when 
the Axis menace is conquered, and air 
transport will become an even greater in- 
strument for fostering peaceful relations 
among the peoples of the earth.” 

* * * 


In an article titled, Keep Air Cargo’s 
Feet on the Ground, W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, says: 
“Enthusiasm is the greatest asset any 
management can possess in promoting the 
development of its business. However, 
overenthusiasm can lead to failure in ex- 
pectations. When statements are made that 
our older forms of transportation, the rail- 
roads and steamship lines, are doomed, 
such statements cannot be supported by 
facts.” 

ok ok 

Robert A. Lovett, Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, asserts: “Transport planes 
today present a picture of limitless possi- 
bilities within their proper field and of 
disappointing limitations if they are im- 
properly used. Unlike cargo vessels. whose 


GUAYAQUIL 


pany am an 


function is limited by a shore line and 
whose operation of necessity must require 
reasonably safe unloading points, the Army 
transport plane, whether serving as cargo 
or troop carrier at the moment, has no 
natural limiting barrier except its own 
range, and has as its specific duty in cer- 
tain circumstances the job of bringing 
needed men or supplies into the battle area 
itself and either dropping them from the 
air or landing them on the ground. It is 
important to bear this essential distinction 
in mind in order to avoid falling into the 
trap of comparing airborne cargoplanes 
with seaborne cargo ships. Their functions, 
speed, faults and virtues, are entirely dif- 
ferent.” 
a Ok ae 

Thomas A. Bradley, president of Acme 
Fast Freight, Inc., in an address before the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
states: “Out of the last World War, trans- 
portation benefitted from the truck as a me- 
dium of handling traffic. I predict that this 
present struggle will contribute a new form 
of popular transportation—namely, the ever- 
widened use of airplanes . 1 believe 
that at the conclusion of this war, the 
national policy will result in the United 
States continuing to produce and maintain 
the greatest fleet of planes in the world. 
The development and continued mainte- 
nance of that program is bound to create, 
as one of its integral parts, the further 
advancement of commercial aviation, both 
in passenger and cargo transport, particu- 
larly the latter.” Bradley adds: “I would 
like to throw out a warning here, that if 
the airplane as a cargo carrier is to find 
its proper and permanent economic sphere, 
the reduction must come in an _ orderly, 
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progressive way, based solely on scientific 
designing of the type of plane adapted ex- 
clusively to the job of freight carrying, 
and brand new methods of terminal han- 
dling .. . In my judgment, they (the air- 
lines) will not hesitate to take full ad- 
vantage of the unique position of the 
freight forwarder as the logical agency 
with which to cooperate in the development 
of the coming new air services for freight, 
as contrasted with the present air express 
service.” 


* * * 


Richard C. du Pont, president of All- 
American Aviation, Inc., in a special ar- 
ticle, argues in favor of the glider as the 
answer to economical short-haul operations. 
He warns against permitting overconserva- 
tism to retard developments in aviation. 


* * * 


“Air transportation of freight is today a 
reality,” writes Colonel Edward S. Evans, 
president of Evans Products Company. 
“Forty per cent of LCL shipments made 
by the Army is in airplanes ... In spite 
of the above facts, there has been up to 
now no scientific method of shoring and 
stowing cargo in freight planes. This ts 
not at all surprising because I can re- 
member some 27 years ago, when I was 
carrying on a series of experiments which 
led to the adoption of scientific methods 
for the loading of automobiles, that auto- 
mobile engineers would not even consider 
their loading problems. They were too en- 
grossed in design and ail of the difficulties 
of giving birth to that great industry.” 


ASA . . . your freightway 


to Latin America . . . flies direct to 


cities throughout Central and 


South America. Your shipments arrive 
with speed and safety . . . plus 
economy. See your freight forwarder or 


call the ASA office nearest you. 
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When the jet transports start 
flving over the North Atlantic... 


Will Shannon Airport Be In Trouble? 


By RICHARD MALKIN TN 


INISH ANCNACHTAN 


: snbeoal. apn 5 Tt a Pastas ~ a 
Gent ati IRELAND. —In_ the Le Ap pe | —- 4 ic sfovemus 6) De 


« / 
North Atlantic air trade, Shannon AALETA | \ea Sey 
Free Airport is a byword. A fa- MALY TT * bas 
vorite refueling stop for most of the 
transatlantic airlines (the fuel is duty- i ae 
free, but the Irish Government levies a or tN ios . Se 
charge of 1/10 penny per gallon), it , 
has handled an ever-growing volume é 4 Yr 
of freight and passengers—but a tre- on -/ wr gs 
mendous majority of this traffic is des- 7 ; 
tined to points other than the Ould Sod. 
The paucity of air freight to and 
from Ireland is understandable. In 
1955, the country accounted for ap- 
proximately 1.49% of Western Europe's 
imports and 0.9% of that region’s ex- 
ports. As for tourism, one cannot help 
but wonder why Ireland, with all its pus ruenneser 
natural charm and beauty, does not do > 
better. A total of 360,000 foreigners 
registered at Irish hotels in 1955. All & 
told there were 654.000 visitors that RINEANNA 
year—708.000 in 1956—-but there are 
no statistics to distinguish the tour- 
ists from the visiting businessmen. 
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CUSTOMS AREA 
Freight at Shannon 
Between 1947 and 1956, air freight 
volume disembarked at Shannon _ in- 
creased 170%. Loadings during this 
decade did considerably better, the vol- 
ume at last count having risen 377% 
above the base year. Against this pic- 
ture of Irish air import-export activity, “a ~ 
which, combined, rose 273.5°O. transit ewost ; ; MAP 
freight (both directions) during the i = 
same 10-year period soared 453° PONS REPOST 
above the 1947 total. 
The present year has been a good prinagperencnange ne aN 
one also. More freight has been touch- a 
ing the airport. More passengers have 
been patronizing the excellent duty-free AIR FREIGHT TRAFFIC AT SHANNON AIRPORT (IN KILOS) 
shops and eating in the restaurant. 
More hopefuls have lined up at the 1947-1956 


rhe Moepital renee corm The Embarked Disembarked Transit Total 
Bank of Ireland branch is busier. The 


. 1947 147,099 254,494 2,522,261 2,923,854 
Post Office is selling more stamps. ; otis: rey é 
ii RA ie ee Me ae 1948 305,671 319,802 3,647,318 4,272,791 
little but eloquent note of disquiet. The 1949 223,441 266,213 3,941,655 4,431,309 
jets are coming! 1950 247,919 259,409 4,527,796 5,035,124 
Do the soon-to-come Boeing 707s and 1951 355,206 211,176 4,131,101 4,697,483 
Douglas DC-8 jet transports, each in 1952 377,130 271,718 4,709,387 5,358,235 
Po poate a 7 8 trouble 1953 301,164 476,782 5,694,351 6,472,297 
or $ pannon } bene rave been some 1954 371.010 334,943 6,358,002 7,063,955 
brave words uttered by certain Irish a pot 
officials, denying the suggestion. But 1955 356,323 335,269 8,361,388 9,052,980 
is this just whistling in the dark? 1956 554,456 431,451 11,421,763 12,407,670 
With this in mind, I interviewed a 


OUTER Limit OF CUSTOMS - FREE 
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number of responsible airline officials 
on both sides of the Atlantic. As far 
as I have been able to determine. the 
objective of the carriers is to offer ship- 
pers and travelers swift, nonstop flights 
from New York to major European 
points—and Shannon is not on the 
agenda. The expectancy is that it will 
be overflown on westbound operations 
as well. 

“Using Shannon as a regular jet stop 
will not be feasible.” one airline officer 
said. “It will be too expensive, and 
anyhow there isn’t enough traffic there 
to warrant a regular stop. There will 
be piston aircraft stopping there, of 
course, but I don’t believe there will 
be as many as before. Let me qualify 
that. Traffic won't die off immediately 
or entirely. It will taper off. I don’t 
know how long it will take.” 

“If the people in the Irish Govern- 
ment are surprised, I don’t see why 
they should be.” another asserted. “The 
airlines have direct flights with regular 
aircraft right now, don’t they? Direct 
flights to London. Direct flights to 
Paris. Direct flights to Rome. Direct 
flights to Frankfurt. There will be 
more of the same to more destinations. 
that’s all.” 

A European airline man put it more 
tersely: “There isn’t anything at Shan- 
non that will want to make us stop 
there with our jets.” 


Two Factors 


Whether Shannon will eventually de- 
teriorate into a sort of Gander (where 
stops are determined by the violence 
of the elements, fuel consumption, and 
mechanical aberration) no one can pre- 
dict with any guarantee of accuracy. 
My own guess is that its own future 
hangs on two factors: (1) a dynamic 
approach to tourism; and, more im- 
portant (2) the development of this 
airport as an air freight distribution 
center for Europe, the Middle and Far 
East, and Africa. 

On March 18, 1947. the Irish Parlia- 
ment enacted the Customs-Free Airport 
Act. This act provided. among other 
things, that “the laws for the time be- 
ing in force relating to the importa- 
tion and exportation of goods shall not 
apply to the bringing of goods directly 
into and out of the airport from and 
to countries outside the State (Ire- 
land) ee 

Up to this time—from the standpoint 
of air freight—this has had little effect 
or worked towards any major advan- 
tage for Shannon. There is a Free 
Zone in existence; but when one com- 
pares it with the buzzing vitality of 
the Colon Free Zone in Panama, Shan- 


non’s lies fallow and forlorn. But need 
it be? 


(Continued on Page 20) 


AMSTERDAM REVISITED 


Some Notes on an Anniversary 


Underscoring the accelerated pace of our current age, Air Trans- 
portation’s executive editor flew overnight from New York to 
Amsterdam to participate in a press conference, then returned 
immediately with the following notes. He was away from his 


desk in New York only two full days. 


(msTERDAM, NETHERLANDS—The occasion is the tenth anniversary of transatlantic 
air freight service by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. Journalists representing business 
newspapers and magazines in seven countries have flown here to participate in the 
first stage of the airline’s celebration of a particularly successful end to its first 
decade as an over-ocean carrier of freight, and the auspicious beginning of its second. 

Among the world’s international air carriers of freight, KLM ranks second to 
Pan American; and if one is inclined to toss the domestic airlines of the United 
States into the whole, it can be said that the Dutch airline is the world’s fifth- 
ranking hauler of air freight. Last year it flew 43,200,000 ton-miles of freight 
(99.73% international), more than twice the 1951 total. This year, even in the 
face of a slow start to the present fall season (the currency situation in Europe, 
careful treading by international traders, the inclination to wait and see, buyers’ 
conservatism, etc.), KLM is pounding ahead. An educated guesstimate of the 
KLM freight record up to this writing is an increase of some 35°¢ over the ton-mile 
record in 1956. 

oe * 


About two years have elapsed since my last visit here. The changes at Schiphol 
Airport are subtle. A huge tent, spreadeagled at one end of the long freight building, 
is a new, if temporary, addition. 

“This?” says Dirk J. M. Koek, who heads marketing for the KLM system. “We keep 
our overflow freight in it.” He indicates the steadily falling rain with a quick move- 
ment of his head. “The tent keeps it safe from that. 

“We've outgrown the present freight building. A couple of months from now KLM 
will start building its second freight structure. Just about the spot where the tent is 
standing. It will be a little longer than the building we now have which will be used 
for transit shipments only. The new building will handle imports and exports. 

“The decision to put up the second freight building was based on freight-traffic 
expectancy for 1960-70. After this period we anticipate moving to the opposite field 
where freight will have its own central area.” 

ok ok te 


Mr. Koek, recently returned from an inspection tour of the Far East, tells me he is 
spending about 50° of his time in creative freight sales in preparation for the future. 
The “future.” he indicates, is some five years off. And KLM doesn’t mean to be caught 
short. 

As for the Far East he has just visited, Mr. Koek’s optimism is directed mainly 
at Japan and India. The rapid industrialization of Japan is a definite signpost; and 
India has a number of commodities (mica, casings, silks, etc.) which lend themselves 


well to air transport. (Continued on Page 25) 


D. SJ. de BOER 


Jets will decrease cargo rates. 


DIRK J. M. KOEK 


Creative selling for future. 
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Last Spring, Vision in Air Cargo was the subject ot an address by 


Professor Stanle;; H. Brewer before the Institute of Aeronautical 


Sciences, and was accorded excellent press notices. Subsequently 


Professor Brewer made a thorough rewrite of his address. Several 


months later it was published by the University of Washington's 


Bureau of Business Research as an occasional paper. Because of its 


importance to the air freight industry, Air Transportation, by spe- 


cial arrangement with the Bureau, is able to bring to its readers 


Vision in Air Cargo in its entirety. This will be published here in 


several installments. 


N the spring of 1928, Mr. Claire 

Egtvedt of the Boeing Airplane 

Company was in San Diego to see 
how the Navy liked the recently de- 
livered F4-Bs. One of the very prophetic 
statements of Admiral “Bull” Reeves in 
a conversation with Mr. Egtvedt was 
that “any time you can make an air- 
plane more effective, there is a use for 
it.””1 

This statement is most profound in 
terms of possible future developments 
of air cargo. The airplanes that have 
been produced over a period of the 
past 30 years have brought about a 
revolution in passenger transportation. 
New and bigger developments in air 
carriage are now on the horizon. 

Indeed, a major revolution has been 
witnessed in all forms of transportation 
in the last 100 years. 

The railroad was originally designed 
to supplement existing waterways and 
was used most extensively to trans- 
port passengers. Not until later did 
speed and utility enable the railroads 
to largely replace inland water carriers 
even though railroads were a somewhat 
more costly form of transportation. 

The motor car was so costly in the 
beginning that only passengers could 
afford the luxury of this form of travel. 
In time, boxes were mounted on passen- 
ger autos and they became more com- 
monplace as carriers of freight. Until 
the early Thirties the passenger car 
chassis was still used extensively to 


Mansfield, Harold, Vision, p. 83. (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1956). 
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mount truck bodies, and only after 
World War II did the truck come into 
its own as a long-haul, high-speed car- 
rier of freight. Prior to World War II, 
motor freight transportation was eco- 
nomical for distances of no more than 
100 to 150 miles. In spite of higher 
average rates, the trucking companies 
have taken substantial tonnages from 
the railroads in the past decade, as is 
shown in Table 1. 

The post-World War II era has seen 
trucking companies inaugurate service 
from coast to coast and border to 
border. One company serving the Pa- 
cific Northwest has an average haul in 
excess of 1,200 miles and the average 
haul of all of the Class I motor car- 
riers climbed from 177 miles in 1945 
to more than 240 miles in 1956. More- 
over, it is estimated that 10% or more 
of the freight carried by these com- 
panies is transported in excess of 500 
miles. 

: Class I motor carriers are companies 


with gross revenues in excess of $200,000 
per year. 


Bound copies of Professor Stan- 
ley H. Brewer's Vision in Air Cargo 
may be purchased from the 
Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Washington. Price: 
$1.50 per copy. Write for quan- 
tity rates. 


Air Commerce 


Vision 


Although transportation develop- 
ments in the United States have been 
major factors in the industrial and eco- 
nomic developments of this nation, both 
the railroad and motor carriers required 
an investment of billions of dollars in 
plant and equipment to provide an ex- 
tensive transportation system. The ve- 
hicles were crude and uneconomic in 
the beginning and the industry’s early 
development was heavily subsidized by 
the states as well as the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

The world has never had enough 
transportation facilities. The United 
States is the only nation of the world 
that has better than a peasant or tribal 
civilization more than 600 miles inland. 
In places where there are no highways 
or railroads, the airplane is the cheap- 
est form of transportation. It is now 
being used to penetrate the interiors of 
Africa and South America to provide 
access to the vast untapped natural re- 
sources of those continents. 

In the United States the real potential 
of the airplane is only now being 
realized. Aircraft manufacturers have 
finally been able to develop equipment 
that can be operated at a profit without 
government subsidy. 

When one considers the fact that the 
airplane is the only method of trans- 
portation which has _ not virtually 
reached maximum limits of size and 
carrying capacity, one cannot help be- 
ing optimistic. 


°The one possible exception might be oil 
tankers that are now being constructed 
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Developments in air passenger traffic 
of the past few years have been nothing 
less than fantastic and, according to 
the prognosticators, the future looks 
equally bright. Business has been so 
good for the airlines that little effort 
has been expended in exploring many 
business possibilities that exist. This is 
not meant to be disparaging, because 
the airline people have done a superior 
job handling the ever-increasing num- 
bers of passengers and other business 
that has been coming to them. Some of 
this business has actually become a 
problem at times; this has caused the 
airlines to select only the more profit- 
able traffic. 

With a doubling, tripling and quad- 
rupling of the numbers of people in a 
single airplane, personal baggage has 
increased in the same_ proportions. 
Priority mail has grown, as has the 
freight and express business. The latest 
traffic being offered to the airlines in 
ever-increasing amounts is first-class 
and other preferential mail. Although 
this mail is offered to the operating 
companies on a non-priority basis, it 
has come to be considered desirable 
trafic. The carriers are known to accept 
most of this mail within a very short 
time after it is offered by 
office. 

As a result of these rapid growth pat- 
terns, a strange sort of priority system 
has evolved around the economics of 


the post 


larger than ever, but even here limitations 
of channel depths and lock capacities are 
limiting factors. 


Air Cargo 


By STANLEY H. BREWER 


traffic carried by the airlines. Because 
the passenger is thought of as produc- 
ing approximately 50¢ per ton-mile in 
revenue, he is given a high priority. 
The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 gives 
the Post Office Department the power 
to dictate the flights on which air mail 
will be carried.4 This mail travels at 
rates varying from 38¢ per ton-mile up- 


‘*The Postmaster General may desig- 
nate flights on which mail is to be car- 
ried,” Section 405 (e), Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 

‘This refers to service rates, the only 
form of mail carrying compensation re- 
ceived by the major trunk line carriers. 


College of Business Administration 


University of Washington 


@ Professor of Transportation 


ward, depending on the service per- 
formed by the airlines.® 

Because the express companies and 
some of the air freight forwarders® are 
regular customers of the airlines, they 
are often given a space priority or 
guarantee that the freight they offer 
will be moved on a particular flight or, 
at the latest, during the same day it is 
tendered. 

First-class and other preferential 
mail that is offered by the Post Office 
Department is more profitable to the 


*Indirect air carriers who consolidate 
small shipments for their own accounts. 


Table 1 
TON-MILES CARRIED AND AVERAGE RATE PER TON-MILE 
FOR RAILROADS AND MOTOR CARRIERS 
1939-1955 
Average Revenue 
Average Per Ton-Mile’ 
Railroad? Class I 
Railroad* Revenue Motor Vehicle® Motor Common 
Ton-Miles Per Ton-Mile Ton-Miles Carriers 
Year Billions) (Cents) Billions) Cents) 
1939 52.821 
1940 62.043 
1941 81.363 
1942 932 19. 896 3.810 
1943 933 56.784 3.820 
1944 950 58. 264 4.066 
1945 960 66.948 4.134 
1946 O78 81.992 4.286 
1947 1.076 102.095 4.847 
1948 1.251 116.045 5.149 
1949 1.339 126.636 4.239 
1950 1.329 72.860 45.009 
1951 1.336 188.012 5.174 
1952 1.430 194.607 5.165 
1953 1.478 217.163 5.732 
1954 1.421 214.626 6.098 
1955 631.300 1.370 216.500 6.528 
“Transport Economics, Interstate Commerce Commission, selected issues. 
*’Transport Economics, 1.C.C., October 1956, p. 7. 
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as reported in Moody Transportation, 1956). 


» 


Fivying Tiger Line 


speeds by direct cost per plane-mile 


analysis of cost of all-cargo operations 


Percentage allocation was as follows 


Table 2 


COST OF OPERATION AND EARNING ABILITY 
OF SPECIFIED AIRCRAFT IN FREIGHT CARRYING 


- Gross 
Direct’ Indirect« Total Per Houré Profit 

; Payload* Cost Cost Cost Earning or Loss 
Aircraft (tons) Per Hour Per Hour Per Hour Ability Per Hour 
DC-3 3.95 $ 72.56 $ 24.19 $ 96.75 77.07 ($ 18.68) 
C-46 6.75 142.63 47.54 190.17 163.90 ( 26.27) 
DC-4 9.25 156.13 93.68 249.81 231.71 ( 18.10) 
DC-6A 15.20 252.29 100.92 353.21 503 . 82 150.61 
1O4WGH: 21.25 384.55 153.82 538.37 737.26 208.89 
Assumptions 

1. Load factor, 65.7% (this was the full year load factor for Slick Airlines for the year 1955 


2. Average revenue, 18.8¢ per ton-mile (this was the average ton-mile earnings of Flying 
Viger Line for the year 1955 as reported in Moody's Transportation, 1956). 

3. Average speed—an average block speed was selected from figures reported in Americar 
{rration, April 23, 1956, p. 131, by companies using the specified aircraft. The figures used 
were as follows: DC-3, 158.0; C-46, 196.6; DC-4, 202.9; DC-6A, 268.4; 1049H, 280.9. 
*Payload figures for aircraft were obtained from the Seattle District Manager of 


*Direct cost per hour of operation was computed by multiplying average block 
F Direct cost figures per plane-mile were 

taken from experience data reported in American Aviation. 
‘Air Freight Rate Case Docket 1705 


this analysis, indirect costs per hour of operation for C-46's operated by Flying 
Tiger were used; for Slick, DC-6A’s and for American, DC-4’s were selected. 
Both Slick and Flying Tiger allocated “other ground and indirect” in addition to 
the “ground and indirect’ expense ; American had no such allocation for its DC-4’s, 
C-46, 33.3%: 
Percentages for the DC-3 were assumed to be 33.3% and for the 1049-H, 40%. 
“Based on the assumed 65.7% load factor and 18.8 cent per ton-mile rate. 
*Cost figures are not available for this aircraft. For purposes of computation, 
reported direct cost figures on the 1049-G were used. (For TWA’s costs, see 


American Aviation, April 23, 1956, p. 131.) 


et al CAB, Appendix A, contains an 
for selected carriers and aircraft. For 


%:; DC-4, 26%; DC-6A, 40%. 


air carriers than ordinary air freight.* 
The Civil Aeronautics Board com- 
mented on this in a recent decision as 
follows: 

“The record establishes that the di- 
rect cost of handling first-class mail is 
somewhat less than the cost of handling 
freight. From a comparative stand- 
point, therefore, it would be reasonable 
to anticipate a rate for surface mail at 
a level as low as or lower than freight 
rates, absent non-cost considerations. 
There are a host of freight rates, how- 
ever, and those mentioned in present 
cases range from as low as 12.45¢ per 
ton-mile to as high as 47.10¢."5 

The economics of the airplane are 
changing very rapidly. Speed, together 
with additional carrying capacity and 
more effective utilization, has finally en- 
abled the airlines to show a profit with- 
out the need for government subsidy. 
The aircraft of the immediate post- 
World War II fleet were mostly twin- 
engine DC-3s and similar types that 
required considerably more labor input 
per unit of output than the fleet that 
replaced them within a few short years. 
Revenue ton-miles of traffic carried by 
certificated air carriers increased from 
788 million in 1946 to more than three 


Rates at which this mail is carried 
vary slightly between areas On runs 
between New York and Chicago and New 
York and Florida points, it is 18.66¢ per 
ton-mile tetween points on the West 
Coast, it is 18.98¢ per ton-mile. Between 
Washington and Chicago and between 
those points and Florida, it is 20.05¢ per 
ton-mile (CAB Docket No. 6901) 

8First-class and other preferential mail 
rate proceedings (East Coast) Docket No. 
6881 et al and (West Coast) Docket No. 
6901, decided August 10, 1956. 
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billion in 1955. Ton-mile output per 
airline employee was 8,182 in 1946; by 
1955 output had reached 24,225 ton- 
miles for each person employed in the 
certificated segment of the industry.® 

As has been indicated, the least 
profitable business for the airline in- 
dustry has been the movement of 
freight. With more modern airplanes, 
even this business has begun to be at- 
tractive to the carriers. Table 2 shows 
the comparative earning abilities of the 
different kinds of aircraft used in the 
transportation of cargo. 

Flying Tiger Line, for example, is 
the all-freight carrier that serves the 
Pacific Northwest. At present this com- 
pany’s fleet. consists of three Douglas 
DC-6As. eight DC-4s and 15 Curtiss 
C-46s. Deliveries are currently being 
made of 10 Lockheed 1049Hs. (Editor's 
Vote: As of October, 1957, Flying 
Tiger was operating a fleet of 12 1049s, 
11 C-46s, and two DC-6As. Professor 
Brewer's article was written several 
months earlier.) 

As can be seen from Table 2, the di- 
rect operating cost per hour of a C-46 
is $142.63 while the earning ability of 
the airplane, with 65.7°% load factor! 
and a rate of 18.8¢ per ton-mile, is 
$163.90. The $21.27 difference between 

*Computed from data set forth in 1956 
annual report of the CAB. 

°Full year load factor for Slick Air- 
ways, Inc., for 1955 as reported in Moody’s 
Transportation, 1956. For the 12 months 
ended July 31, 1956, Flying Tiger's Load 
factor was 73.90%. This figure was re- 
ported in Monthly Report of Air Carrier 


Traffic Statistics, July, 1956, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D. C 


the two figures is far short of the total 
cost incurred by the company in op- 
erating this airplane. The DC-6As, on 
the other hand, earn a comparable net 
of $251.53 over direct operating costs 
for each hour of operation, at the same 
load factor and rate per ton-mile. 

Using indirect costs reported to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board by the airlines 
in their annual reports,!! Table 2 shows 
that, from a fully allocated cost stand- 
point, each hour of operation of DC-3s, 
C-46s and DC-4s is an expensive venture 
for the cargo carrier. Use of the’newer 
DC-6As_ in their operation shows 
promise of profits, and utilization of 
the 1049-Hs now being delivered to 
Flying Tiger Lines should show an even 
more healthy return. 


Misleading Data 


The statistical data on air cargo for 
the past 10 years are misleading and 
give the prognosticator virtually nothing 
on which to base a trend line for pur- 
poses of projection. Without precise 
knowledge of what has gone on in this 
early period of experimentation in air 
cargo, students of the historical data 
become convinced that the future holds 
little promise. The terminology used 
does not always indicate precisely what 
writers and forecasters have in mind 
when terms such as air freight and air 
cargo are used. Some of the broader 
definitions of air cargo may include air 
mail, nonpriority surface mail moving 
by air, parcel post, excess baggage, 
cargo tendered by the Railway Express 
Agency as air express, cargo tendered 
by the air freight forwarders, and cargo 
tendered as air freight under published 
air freight tariffs. Writers using the 
terms air freight or air cargo might 
have any one or any possible combina- 
tion of these items in mind. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
defines air cargo!” to include com- 
mercial air express and air freight. 
Their definition does not include air 
mail, surface mail, or personal bag- 
gage. 

Total figures of air cargo develop- 
ment for the past decade, which is al- 
most the lifetime of this business, are 
shown in Table 3. The volume has 
risen more than fourfold during this 
period, but the growth pattern is spotty 
and appears unhealthy. There are 
many reasons for the seemingly erratic 
growth of air cargo. Each of the air 
carriers has been motivated somewhat 
differently insofar as this segment of 
their business is concerned. To illus- 
trate this point, statistical data on 
cargo and revenue for two carriers are 
set forth in Table 4. 


"See footnote c, Table 2. 


21960-1965-1970 Civil Aviation and Fed- 
eral Airways Forecast. 
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One of these, Flying Tiger Line, is a 
transcontinental all-cargo carrier. The 
other is primarily a passenger carrier 
operating over substantially the same 
territory. Flying Tiger’s total ton-mile 
volume of air freight has increased 
more than four times for the period 
while American’s has little more than 
doubled. Of great interest, however. is 
the steady progress shown by Amer- 
ican. Consistently over the years, cargo 
revenue has averaged a little over 7% 
of total revenue. This pattern of con- 
sistency persists in spite of the phenom- 
enal growth of passenger traffic. Flying 
Tiger’s total volume has been erratic in 
pattern, but we must note the factors 
that influenced this. Flying Tiger and 
Slick became involved in an unsuc- 
cessful merger attempt late in 1954 and 
in 1955. There experimentation 
with service patterns and many rumors 
that some areas would no longer be 
served; as a result traffic dropped off 
very rapidly. Prior to the attempted 
merger was the Korean War: during 
the conflict and for several years there- 
after, the Korean airlift was in opera- 
tion. In addition, the charter and lease 
market for aircraft became very profit- 
able. During several years, Flying Tiger 
derived substantially greater revenues 
from charter and lease than from air 
cargo operations. Table 4 shows, in 
fact, that there has been but one year 
in the past eight in which more than 
50° of this company’s gross earnings 
have been derived from 


was 


what is 


sup- 
posedly its principal business. 
Averages Unreliable 
The statistics of these two com- 


panies are typical of the airline indus- 
try. The more one looks at the data 
the more one becomes convinced that 
little reliance can be placed on aver- 
ages; certainly any such data used to 
develop trends should be subjected to 
very careful scrutiny. 

Many 
similar patterns is developing passenger 
trafic. Very of the trunk line 
passenger carriers have displayed any 
great amount of interest in air cargo. 
Many analysts have come to the con- 
clusion that they would rather not have 
this business but will handle freight if 
it is forced upon them. There are many 
reasons for this, but they boil down to 
questions of relatively profitability. In 
the past few years aircraft charters and 
leasing arrangements for four-engined 
aircraft have been more profitable than 
freight hauling. As a consequence many 
of the aircraft utilized for all-freight 
schedules in the late Forties and air- 
planes acquired for freight operations 
in the early Fifties have been leased or 
chartered for 


competing companies show 


few 


passenger 


movements. 


Table 3 


DOMESTIC CIVIL AIR CARGO TON-MILES 1946-1956° 


‘ Scheduled Large 

Calendar Total Combination All-Cargo Irregular 
Year Ton-Miles Carriers Carriers Carriers 
1946 42,593 19,460 20,540 
1947 67,959 28,856 31,144 
1948 100,996 38, 567 11,204 
1949 123,677 37.634 13,170 
1950 152,327 ii 13,113 
1951 144,188 16,066 
1952 159,514 14,516 
1953 176,428 3,818 
1954 186,615 3,456 
1955 226 425 $951 


*1960-1965-1970 Civil Aviation and Federal Airways Forecast, U 
of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Administration, December 1956, p. 16. 


. S. Department 


High demand for passenger transporta- 
tion has made certificated carriers re- 
luctant to schedule stops and schedules 
to take any greater amount of time for 
loading and unloading freight. There 
has been pressure to utilize the equip- 
ment as fully as possible in passenger 
operations. High peak demand for pas- 
senger movements has meant off-loading 
or delays for freight and resulting un- 
reliability in delivery schedules. With 
other traffic more profitable than 
freight, the outlook for the air cargo 
industry is viewed with a great deal of 
pessimism by many of the 
subject. 


students 


The not-too-carefui students can be 
as wrong in their present pessimism as 
the supreme optimists of the late 
Forties were in looking at the future of 
the air freight business. The dilemma 
aircraft manufacturers now face is one 
that finds its parallel in contract 
bridge. Is it better to underbid and not 
reach a contract, or bid the contract 
realizing there are some risks? Obvi- 
ously it depends on the cards held, and 


this calls for careful evaluation of your 
hand. Aircraft manufacturers are not 
playing social bridge. The stakes are 
high; they can neither afford to go set 
nor end up with overtricks. Once again 
a tremendous amount of “vision” seems 
to be called for. 

It is interesting to look at some of 
the predictions of the past insofar as 
air cargo growth is concerned. Table 5 
sets forth some of the forecasts of the 
last two decades. In each case the year 
of the forecast is indicated with the 
estimate that was made. In the adjoin- 
ing columns are the assumptions under 
which the forecast was made and the 
actual figure for periods now past. 
Here, as elsewhere, Father Time has 
dealt good and bad hands. 

As always, the future has many cal- 
culated risks, some negative factors, a 
number of positive factors, and many 
unknowns. 

Perhaps negative factors should be 
discussed first. The presence of sub- 
stantial elasticity in the demand curve 


may be unofficial. 
and Standard and Poor's reports. 


aData for this table were taken from a number of sources ; ; ] 
were Standard and Poor's, American Aviation, Moody's Transportation, and Air 
Carrier Traffic Statistics, published by the CAB. 

*Cargo, as the term is used by the CAA—+e., freight and express. 

eThe figure for 1956 was published in Aviation Wee k, February 11, 1957 and 
Other data were derived from Moody's Transportation 


(Continued on Page 25) 
Table 4 
REVENUE AND TONNAGE DATA FOR TWO SELECTED AIRLINES" 
1949-1955 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Flying Tiger Line 
Cargo’ Ton- Miles . aa 3 ses 
(millions) 12,292 15.672 28,137 31,751 51,324 45,152 36,890 49,648 
Sources of revenue 
© from freight 58.6 43.7 22.9 20.7 23.4 4.5 33.2 35.6 
© from charter : ' 
and other 41.3 56.3 28.9 36.7 8.5 50.4 60.0 64.4 
© from Pacific . - 
Airlift 18.1 42.5 18.0 25.2 6.8 
American Airlines 
Cargo Ton-Miles : i oer 
(millions) 38,606 44,182 46,132 56,894 64,946 64.599 80,570) 82.150 
Sources of revenue 
© from passengers 85.6 84.9 87.2 86.3 86.8 88.4 89.0 
© from mail 5.4 5.1 4.4 4.2 3.9 3.1 2.3 
© from cargo 7.5 Pe 7.6 7.4 6.7 8.3 7.8 
©) from other 1.3 em Ry 2.0 1.8 1.3 1.1 


the principal ones 


(1956) 
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AIR CARGO: SECOND QUARTER 


Statistics covering freight and express flown by the scheduled combination, all-cargo and 
helicopter airlines of the United States during the comparative second quarters of 1956 and 1957. 


REVENUE TON-MILES OF FREIGHT CARRIED 


2nd Quarter 2nd Quarter Percent of 

1957 1956 Change 

Domestic Trunklines ..................... 58,389,000 . ee) eee +348 

Local Service Airlines ................... 567,000 _. 405,000 ........ +40.0 

Territorial Airlines ...............0.0000- 373,000... 362,000 ......... +30 

Helicopter Airlines ...................44. 5,000 2,000 ........+ 150.0 

International & Overseas Airlines .......... 28,551,000°. Aree. ..-...-> +12.1 

ED. sc ccaaviaancavsseunes 2,043,000° eee Be cee, ee 
ee 39,047,000 .... 932,033,000 ......... +215 

Consolidated Industry ................. 128,975,000"... 103,766,000" .--. ORs 

REVENUE TON-MILES OF EXPRESS CARRIED 

Domestic Trunklines ..................... 8,009,000 . 11,015,000 .... —27.3 

: Local Service Airlines .................. 346,000 __. ee —11.7 
; Piemeonter Allines ....... 2.2... ccccccces 7,000 . mie 9,000 _ —22.2 
E All-Cargo Airlines ..................000. S77aee ......... 143,000 ....... 493.7 
é Consolidated Industry ................. 8,639,000 ...... 01,559,000 teense ES 

OPERATING REVENUES—FREIGHT 
“ Domestic Trunklines ..................... $13,101,000 $9,820,000 ees ee 
Local Service Airlines .................. 281,000 | . 186,000 ........ +51.1 
: TE: . ccwsccuenenoueeon 188,000 . 203,000 —T4 
y Helicopter Airlines .................-45. ee ........ 7,000 ....... +28.6 
International & Overseas Airlines .......... 9,987,000" 8,488,000" +17.7 
EL | sac ctanomageueaemaen 740,000? «sis 731,000... . +12 
= Al-Cergo Ailines ........... ccc cccees 7,188,000 ........ 6,708,000... +7.2 
Consolidated Industry ................. $31,494,000°......... $26,143,000" 420.5 
. OPERATING REVENUES—EXPRESS 

Domestic Trunklines .................... $2,879,000 $4,221,000 _ —31.8 

5 Local Service Airlines ................... 152,000 194,000 ... 216 
ie Helicopter Airlines... «2... 22. eee 21,000 30,000 . —30.0 
eee 102,000 55,000... _ +85.4 
oa Combined Industry .................... $3,154,000! $4,500,000‘ —29.9 


* Preliminary report. 

* Express and freight combined. 

"Includes express carried by International and Alaskan corriers. 

* Does not include express carried by International and Alaskan carriers. 


DOMESTIC TRUNKLINES TERRITORIAL AIRLINES INTERNATIONAL & 


American * Braniff Hawaiian OVERSEAS AIRLINES 
Capital * Continental 


Trans-Pacific American * Braniff 

nae ae Carignan Ae et 
a astern * iona 

“9 Northwest ° TWA HELICOPTER AIRLINES Northwest * Pan American 
( United e Western Helicopter Panagra . TA 
i: LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES pes 7 United 
13 ‘ ew Yor 
. gee IA e-em ALASKAN AIRLINES 
4 Lake Central * Mohawk Alaska * Alaska Coastal 
” North r tr .. O. ALL-CARGO AIRLINES Cordova © Ellis 
a entra! ° Ouart AAXICO + ASA 

Ad: Piedmont * Southern : ‘ Northern Consolidated . 
a Southwest © Trans-Texas Flying Tiger * Riddle Pacific Northern * Reeve Aleutian 
Zi West Coast Seaboard & Western * Slick Wien Alaska 
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A New Collapsible Container x. 


UNITIZING AIR SHIPMENTS 


URRENTLY undergoing flight tests by a number of major 
airlines is a new collapsible air cargo container, pro- 
duced by Jeta Metal Fabricators, Inc.. of Yonkers, New 


York. 


Dubbed the Jeta Flight Shipper. it is constructed of 
aluminum. weighing 230 pounds, but designed to carry 
loads up to more than 17 times its own weight—4.000 
pounds. 


|. Flight Shipper fully erected. Note base designed for fork-lift use. 


3. Here the five-foot high container is shown almost fully collapsed. 


Height of the container is five feet. Collapsed it is only 
13 inches high. According to Jeta, the Flight Shipper re- 
quires less than a minute’s time for setting up or collapsing. 

All component parts of the container are interchangeable. 
allowing damaged parts to be replaced by unskilled per- 
sonnel. 

Airline interest in containerization is known to be high. 
One of the principal aims of the carriers’ cargo executives 
is to slash ground-handling time. ah a 


ie 


2. Container with open side and side panels showing simplicity. 
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Last year National Airlines hauled 100,000 pounds of tropical fish to 
Northern markets. This year the anticipated total volume will be some- 
thing like 600,000 pounds, with prospects for even greater increases 
called excellent. Why this success? Because the airline has hammered 
home the fact that even though the air transportation rate is higher, 
other factors—lighter, cheaper packing; speedy delivery; almost 
nonexistent losses; better inventory control; etc.—all add up to 

extra dollars in the pocket of the shipper. 


Southern Pool to Nor 


|. Brady Cooley 
pulls trap trom pool 
(left) at K & P 
Tropical Fish Farm, 
Gibsonton Florida. 
From trap fish are 
transferred to... 


2. Large tub where 
Gary Grundish sorts 
them, (right)  shift- 
ing the larger fish 
to a smaller tub 
for eventual airship- 
ment. Undersized 
fish go back to pool. 


ae 


5. Trucked to Tampa International Airport, Bob Martinez of National 6. Loaded by Jim Brown and Daniel Diaz into the cargo compart- 
Airlines prepared labels and airwaybill. Shipment then is . . . ment of a scheduled National Airlines plane, which takes off for . . 


9. At Aquarium Stock, Jay 
Flescher sells an aquarium 
and some of the Tampa- 
bred, National-borne tropi- 
cal fish to Miss Ellen Lifson, 
while elsewhere in store . . 
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3. Above is scene at Ellsberry Tropical Fish Farm, also at Gibsonton, 
where egg-laying tropical fish are kept in pools and tanks at con- 
stant temperatures. R. Vanderslice and J. Padgett net fish for... 


7. New York Inter- 
national Airport 
where Al Marinelli, 
National's senior 
cargo agent, (left) 
helps unload the 
shipment of tropical 
fish. It is kept in 
NAL's air-condition- 
ed Florida Room 
at which point... 


8. Shipment is pick- 
ed up (right) by 
truck of Aquarium 
Stock Company, re- 
putedly the largest 
distributor of trop- 
ical fish and aqua- 
rium supplies in U.S. 


4. Packing in polyethylene bags. Bi 


Il Gallana, Ellsberry general 


manager supervises packing operation as man with hose squirts 
oxygen into each bag of fish. Each bag is packed in multiple cartons. 


10. Lou Dalwin, president 
of Aquarium Stock (left), 
discusses a new shipment 
of fish with National Air- 
lines' regional cargo sales 
manager, Bob Havenstein. 
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ourier Cargo 


on time to the Orient! 


The only good schedule is one you keep! That’s why more and more 
air shippers specify JAL “Courier Cargo” to Japan, Okinawa, Hong 
Kong, Bangkok and points beyond. They know JAL tops them all for 
fast, dependable on-time arrivals. 


Now “weather-eye” radar assures smooth sailing for your cargo. 
And there’s no “off loading’ for mail or military cargo. Complete 
intransit information, advance notification to your consignees. Next 
time, be sure—ship JAL. 


, see your cargo agent about 


, JAPAN AIR LINES 


Offices in New York, Chicago, Washington, D.C., San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Honolulu, Okinawa, Hong Kong, Bangkok and throughout Japan 


REST ASSURED... when you ship air freight via Swissair 


Wherever cargo goes... whatever freight forwarding to key European 
it is... aboard Swissair it gets pref- cities, the Near, Middle and Far 
erential treatment. » » Our sea- East and to South America .. . 
soned veterans understand the ex- CONSULT YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER 
acting problems of international air 


CEP ECIEY WITH CARE. . INSIST ON 


10 West 49th Street + New York 20, N. Y. « Plaza 7-4433 
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SHANNON 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The suggestion has been offered that 
a leaf can be torn from the lesson of 
Colon. More than 60 companies have 
established distribution centers there, 
using the Colon Free Zone as the hub 
for shipments to all of Latin America 
and Far Eastern areas. A Panama cor- 
poration is fully exempt from United 
States tax on all income derived from 
sources outside of the United States: 
it is permitted to deposit or reinvest 
its accumulated operating profits in 
any country of the world, without sub- 
jecting these profits to either United 
States or Panama tax. The United 
States owners of a Panama corporation 
can postpone indefinitely the receipt of 
dividends, without interest or penalty, 
thereby giving these funds an oppor- 
tunity to earn additional profits. 

How does a firm operate in the Colon 
Free Zone? In any of these three ways: 
(a) it may lease land for a 25-year 
period, with options of renewals, and 
erect its own building: (b) it may 
lease private space in Free Zone-owned 
warehouses at from 55¢ to 75¢ per 
square meter per month; or (c) it 
may take advantage of public ware- 
housing facilities where monthly stor- 
age charges are based on the balance 
of merchandise in the warehouse. 

Recently the Panama Cabinet ap- 
proved a bill which grants a 90% dis- 
count in income taxes on profits earned 
on re-export shipments from the Free 
Zone. One of the main reasons for 
this bill was the desire to create “addi- 
tional fiscal incentives to attract new 
trading firms to set up regional distri- 
bution organizations in Colon in order 
to generate additional employment op- 
portunities... . ” 


Free Zone Advantages 


What are the advantages of the 
Colon Free Zone? Distributors there 
are quick to point out its strategic lo- 
cation; the cooperative attitude of the 
Panamanian authorities; the abun- 
dance of warehousing and manufactur- 
ing space; good labor supply; no im- 
port duties, bonds, or import license; 
fine air and sea freight services; low 
air freight rates; no tax on remittances 
abroad of either capital or dividend; 
etc. 

Should the spirit so move the pow- 
ers that be in Ireland, can a Colon- 
like operation be made workable at 
Shannon? Geographically, at least, the 
answer appears to be in the affirmative. 
Situated in the westernmost part of 
Europe, it offers one of the finest air- 
ports in that part of the world. The 
big international field is only 16 miles 
from deepwater facilities (about half 
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the distance the Colon Free Zone is 
from the airport at Tocumen). The 
Shannon River, which flows beside the 
airport, widens as it moves to the sea, 
passing between Loop Head and Kerry 
Head into the Atlantic. The roads be- 
tween Shannon and Dublin are excel- 
lent for over-the-road transport; Aer 
Lingus connects the two points by air, 
cutting rail time by two-thirds. 

If Shannon were to throw in its lot 
with air freight, some believe it possi- 
ble that with thorough survey and plan- 
ning it could establish itself as a dis- 
tribution center for many of the lands 
lying to the east and south. With dis- 
tribution costs representing 59¢ of the 
manufacturer's dollar—in the United 
States. at least—it is anticipated that 
America’s large export shippers (the 
automotive, electronics, and chemical 
industries, to name just three) would 
be prone to investigate the possible 
economic and competitive advantages 
which conceivably could accrue there- 
from. 

On the basis of one carrier’s current 
schedules, Shannon is one hour and 40 
minutes from London; two hours and 
25 minutes from Paris and Amster- 
dam; two hours and 50 minutes from 
Frankfurt; 4% hours from Rome; 14 
hours from Beirut; 17 hours and 45 
minutes from Teheran: 23 hours and 
50 minutes from Johannesburg. 


Effect on Potential 


As I see it, such an operation lends 
itself to sea-air transport rather than 
all-air: seaborne ~ from the United 
States. and airborne from Shannon to 
ultimate destination. 

Will this cut into the transatlantic 
air freight potential? Experts with 
whom I have discussed this think not. 
The types of commodities now moving 
across the Atlantic by air will continue 
to do so in increasing volume. they 
say. The shorter haul. however, offers 
a faster, cheaper means of procuring a 
spare part or inventory fill-in; it is a 
means of attracting more customers to 
air freight, and binding more closely 
those firms using it gingerly at the 
present time or on a last-ditch emer- 
gency basis only. 

I went over this with Colonel Patrick 
Maher, manager of Shannon Airport, 
who prior to our meeting had been 
represented to me as being “far-sighted 
to the extreme when it comes to air 
freight.” With him at the time were 
Domnick Fitzpatrick. deputy manager; 
and Brendan Murray. higher executive 
officer of the Department for Industry 
and Commerce, which owns and man- 
ages the airport. 

Colonel Maher is a man with a warm 
sense of humor and possessed of finely 


FRANCE 


Dependable FAST AIR service delivers anything, anywhere in Europe, Near East, Far East), 
Africa, Mexico. 


Reduced Specific Commodity Rates on Most Items to Most Places. 


SEE YOUR CARGO AGENT OR CALL AIR FRANCE 
NEW YORK, PLAZA 9-7000 « BOSTON, COPLEY 7-5350 » CHICAGO, LUDLOW 5-1044 


MARITIME CENTRAL AIRWAYS, 
CANADA'S LARGEST INDEPENDENT AIR 
FREIGHT OPERATOR. 


portant savings to Shipp 
and Air Charterers. 


Fully equipped 


Aircraft available 


AIRWAYS 
ROOM 59, EAS TERMINAL 
DORVAL AIRPORT MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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* VENEZUELA 
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* 
* 
* 


* and Netherlands West Indies * 
oo FROM NEW YORK & MIAMI os 


via Latin America’s largest all-cargo carrier 


-RANSA AIRLINES” 


@ scheduled flights several @ largest personnel staff fully 
trained in cargo handling 

@ most complete receiving 
and terminal facilities 


times daily! 
@ largest fleet of C-46’s 
serving Venezuela 


* @ all service expedited service! 
* Write, call, wire for full information on how 
to save time on your Venezuelan shipments! 
* Certificated and Scheduled Air Cargo Carrier 


* 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
23 Reewiek Street 
Mew York 13, N. Y. 


Tel.: WA 85-9406 


Tel.: TU 86748 


balanced tact in the presence of the 
press. The Jet Age? Yes, he had 
heard some talk about the possibility 
of the jets overflying Shannon. The 
effect on Shannon? He was not in a 
position to say with certainty, but after 
all Shannon was enjoying record trafhic 
at the present time. 

But what if more and more passenger 
aircraft overflew Shannon, just as the 
DC-7Cs and Super-Constellations were 
doing today and the 707s and DC-8s 
were expected to do tomorrow? Did 
he think a greater reliance on freight 
might be the answer to the building 
problem? 

“I am keenly interested in the de- 
velopment of the freight side.” Colonel] 
Maher stated carefully. “At this very 
moment steps are being taken to exam- 
ine more closely and in greater detail 
how to improve Shannon’s position with 
relation to the freight business.” 

I mentioned the Colon Free Zone 


— 
AE! 


which I had visited only recently. Shan- 
non has its own Free Zone, has it not? 
Was it possible to convert Shannon into 
a sort of European Colon? Did he 
foresee any boobytraps in the sugges- 
tion? Again the archetype of diplo- 
macy. Colonel Maher said: 

“My Minister is ready to discuss 
with any business firm prospects of 
setting up at Shannon Airport. No one 
is more interested in the development 
of air freight than my department.” 

I had also the opportunity of explor- 
ing the subject with Brendan O'Regan. 
proprietor of the duty-free shops and 
restaurant at the airport. Mr. O'Regan. 
an important civic figure. serves as 
chairman of the Irish Tourist Board. 
A young man with an evident progres- 
sive outlook, he lives in Ennis in a 
home filled with unique objets darts 
and excellent reproductions of old mas- 
ters. The interview took place in his 
library. pleasantly warmed by a lively. 


Find out about our sensational new 


Ee 


As this issue went to press, 
AIR TRANSPORTATION re- 
ceived word from lreland that 
the Government has reached a 
decision to reorganize Shannon 
Airport to meet freight and in- 
dustrial developments. Free 
Port and tax concession encour- 
agements will be given to in- 
dustries which establish facili- 
ties at Shannon Airport. Begin- 
ning March, 1958, the Irish 
Government will eliminate com- 
pletely income tax on _ profits 
derived from increased exports. 
The communication to AIR 
TRANSPORTATION stated: 


“As far as Shannon is con- 
cerned, this will mean that any 
firm which sets itself up in the 
Free Port to distribute its 
goods by air freight from Shan- 
non to any part of the world, 
will have no income tax to pay 
on the profits derived from this 
business. In addition, free sites 
and grants up to £50,000 ($140,- 
000) will be made to firms to 
build the necessary factory and 
warehouse buildings. Grants 
will also be made for the pur- 
pose of training operators.” 


The Government recently an- 
nounced plans to build a+ new 
runway at Shannon capable of 
accommodating jet airliners. It 
will be 10,000 feet long, and 
may be extended another 1,000 
feet. Width will be 150 feet, 
with shoulders of 25 feet each. 
Construction is scheduled to be- 
gin in about six months. The 
runway will be ready for use in 
late 1959 or early 1960. 


crackling fire in > wide fireplace. 

Mr. O'Regan displayed quiet con- 
cern over the future of Shannon in the 
Jet Age. He was no stranger to the 
Colon Free Zone. He had never been 
there. but he had read about it. The 
tables were turned on me neatly: Mr. 
O'Regan did most of the querying, 
particularly with respect to Colon’s tax 
exemption privileges for the purpose of 
attracting foreign capital. 


GOLDEN ROCKET Service... Overnight to Europe! 
Domestic and Foreign Indirect Air Carrier, |. A. T. A. Cargo Sales Agent, Ocean Freight Forwarder, Custom House Broker — 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


and its wholly owned subsidiaries, Air Express International Agency, Inc. (FMB 416) 


and Surface Freight Corporation (FMB 589) he 
\/ _—-90 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y.* BOwling Green 9-0200 ‘Se 


+ 


the world’s first AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL NETWORK— not affiliated with any other air express company 


WW. Y. MANHATTAN. TERMINAL: South Ferry Slip 5, Foot of 


Whitehall Street, BOwling Green 9-0200 


CHICAGO: MIDWAY AIRPORT: LUdiow 5-1616 
BETROIT: 2310 Cass Ave., Woodward 1-2775 
MOUSTON: Municipal Airport, Mission 5-6654 


40S ANGELES: int'l. Airport, 5691 Avion Drive, Oregon 8-8977 
MIAMI: 36th St. Terminal, Int'l. Airport, Newton 5-6565 
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OLympia 6-5220 


NEWARK: Building 5, Newark Airport, Mitchell 2-8645 
NEW ORLEANS: Moisant Int'l. Airport, Kenner 4-5581 
NEW YORK: Idlewild Airport, Cargo Operations Bidg., 


PHILADELPHIA: Philadelphia Int'l. Airport, Belgrade 2-8866 
SAN FRANCISCO: Terminal Bidg., Int'l. Airport, Plaza 5-7538 
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The interview brought forth an ad- 
mission by Mr. O’Regan that if Shan- 
non does indeed stand to suffer as a 
result of jets’ overflying, the all-out 
development of air freight facilities 
here might be the key to solving the 
problem. 

The Irish authorities will have to 
find a lasting answer—especially when 
there are more than 1.000 workers 
earning some £700.000 ($1.96 million) 
a year to be considered. Shannon Free 
Airport is the largest single employer 
in the West of Ireland. 

There are definite signs that the 
Government is not unaware of the sit- 
uation and is taking steps to retain 
Shannon’s important position in the 
international air transportation com- 
plex. Since the occasions of the afore- 
mentioned Lemass, 
Minister for Industry and Commerce. 
has appointed Mr. O'Regan as head of 
a group to develop all new business at 
the airport. Mr. O’Regan’s group will 
concentrate on drumming up more 
freight and tourism, and will seek to 
exploit fully the industrial potentiali- 
ties of a custom-free airport. © © @ 


interviews, Sean 


VISION IN AIR CARGO 


(Continued from Page 15) 


for air transportation is well recog- 
nized. In each of the forecasts set forth 
in Table 5, a level of rates for air 
cargo was assumed. Air cargo rates 
have not declined to the level most 
forecasters thought possible. 

Domestic air transportation is a reg- 
ulated industry insofar as the price it 
charges for its services is concerned. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board dealt with 
the matter of air freight rates in numer- 
ous cases and has done a creditable job. 

Although the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has given the air carriers sub- 
stantial latitude insofar as the ceiling 
for air freight rates is concerned, it 
adopted a protective attitude in setting 
minimum rates. The board in its mini- 
mum rate orders has consistently taken 
the position that the proper develop- 


AIR CARGO 


MAIL e 


EXPRESS e 


INSURANCE 


FREIGHT 


Carriers Liability 
Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


NEW YORK 16 
99 PARK AVENUE 
MUrray Hill 7-6960 


PARKER & CO. 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 30 years 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
1616 WALNUT STREET 
Kingsley 5-1200 


ment of air freight requires that mini- 
mum rates be based on “attainable 
costs” for all-cargo carriers. It has re- 
peatedly taken the position that mini- 
mum rates should not be based on 
added costs of the passenger carriers. 
Some of the certificated passenger car- 
riers moving freight in combination 
aircraft have taken the position that 
they should be allowed to bring some 
freight rates down to the level of added 
costs or those out-of-pocket costs in- 
curred in handling that segment of 
their traffic. 

With the fleets of the all-cargo car- 
riers still largely made up of C-46s and 
DC-4s, our national policy has been to 
tie minimum air freight rates to what 
the Board called “attainable costs” of 
operation of the least efficient aircraft. 
This economic felony is further com- 
pounded when the all-cargo carriers 
lease or charter their more modern air- 
craft, leaving only the older outmoded 
equipment in the rate-protected do- 


mestic air cargo market. The rates 


cannot and will not come down as long 
as this kind of equipment is dominant 
in air cargo transportation and as long 
as the Civil Aeronautics Board insists 
on minimum rates that will cover out- 
of-pocket costs for operating these air- 
planes. 

Freight is the stepchild of the pas- 
senger carriers. Air freight transporta- 
tion is not given major consideration in 
management thinking in this industry. 
As long as this attitude prevails, the 
older equipment of the trunk line car- 
riers is the only kind that will be rele- 
gated to all-cargo schedules. Very few 
aircraft have been purchased by the 
passenger operators for the express 
purpose of moving freight. For the most 
part the freight carried by these com- 
panies is moved in the baggage com- 
partments of the passenger planes. The 
companies with freight schedules have 
utilized DC-4s for the most part. Very 
few craft of the DC-6 vintage are being 
used for this purpose, although they 
may see service in this capacity soon. 


— 


@ New—the first regularly scheduled all-cargo flights to South 
America's West Coast. Room for bulky shipments. 


@ 15 flights a week—regular twice-daily service—plus week- 
end all-cargo flights give you a wider choice. 


Call Panagra’s U.S. Sales Agent, Pan American World 
Airways or your Air Cargo Agent. 


y AMAGRA PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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Once again air freight rate-making will 
be tied to obsolete aircraft. 

Potential air traffic is not well bal- 
anced in terms of directional flows. 
High on the tonnage lists of the cargo 
carriers are such items as automobile 
parts and accessories, machine parts, 
aircraft parts, printed matter, style 
goods and similar items. These products 


tion that still perplexes the cargo car- 
riers. A 100% load factor in one direc- 
tion and 50% on the return trip 
averages only 75%. Not too many 
carriers can do that well. 

Presumably, most of the cargo traf- 
fic developed by the airlines will have 
to be taken away from other forms of 
transportation, although some of the 


of the weapons of competitive battle. 

Many people feel that the increased 
cargo-carrying capacity of the new 
turbine-powered passenger airplanes 
now on order will take care of a large 
part of the air cargo potential. Cer- 
tainly this must be considered, but not 
as seriously as it has been by numerous 
writers and analysts. 


are, for the most part, manufactured in 
the area east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio Rivers. The pre- 
dominant movement is west and south. 
What to do about the lack of traffic 
moving in the other direction is a ques- 


traffic will naturally be developed by 
creation of demand through the in- 
herent advantages of the airplane. The 
surface carriers will not idly watch the 
airlines take away traffic without a 
fight. Certainly rate cutting will be one 


Editor’s Note: In the next instal- 
ment, the author discusses the positive 
factors of air cargo which are termed 
both “imposing and impressive.” 


Table 5 


PREVIOUS FORECASTS OF AIR MOVEMENTS MADE BY VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


1) 2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Actual 
Freight 
Rate Per Ton-Miles 

Ton-Miles Express 
(cents) (000) 


(8) (9) 
Actual 
Express 
Rate Per 
Ton-Miles 
(cents) 


(10) 

Actual 
Frt. & Exp. 
Rate Per 
Ton-Miles 
(cents) 


Assumed 
Rate Per 
Ton-Miles 
(cents) 


Actual 
Ton-Miles 
Freight 
(000) 


Actual 
Organization 


Making 
Forecast 


Ton-Miles 
Forecast 
(000) 


Actual 
Ton-Miles 
(Cols. 6 + 8) 


Forecast 
Year 


Year of 
Forecast 


1. Air Cargo 1945 


1945 


Ine 1948 


1950 


2.400 : 19 30,09: 33.8 
. 500 086 19.5 io. 34.7 


2. CAB 1947 1948 979 


6) 


Curtiss-Wright 1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1044 


1946 
1946 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1950 
1950 
1950 
1950 


.000 
500 
.700 
9,800 
800 
§, 200 
600 
53,600 
57 600 


w 


NAD DDe 
te bo toby bono ow 


torotote 


Edward Warner 1945 
1945 
1945 


1950 
1950 
1950 


000 
000 
000 


ae ae i | 
toot 


1955 
1955 


000 
000 


\ 1945 
4 1948 


CA 
CA 
Natural Resources 

Planning Board 1942 1955 000 
Douglas Aircraft 
Douglas Aircraft 


1945 
1952 


1950 
1960 


000 
,000 
Slick Airways 1946 
1946 


1947 
1950 


000 


5.000.000 


General Electric 1943 1955 


600 , 000 


Port of N. Y 1950 


1950 


1055 
1950 


1960 


370 


000 
900 


REFERENCE LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Studies of Air Cargo Potential in 33 Indus- 7. National Re- 
tries Only, 1955. Air Cargo, Inc. forecasts sources Planning 
were labeled Air Freight in Domestic Air joard 

Cargo, 1948 Table XVII 


Report by F. H. Crozier, Prospects of Do- 
mestic Civil Air Transport, April 1947 (cer- 
tificated airlines only. CAB forecasts were 
labeled Air Freight in Domestic Air Cargo, 9 
1948—Table XVII 


1942. 
in- 


Transportation and National Policy, 

Forecast was for air freight, which 
cluded air express, p. 350. 

8. Forecast made in 1945 and reported in CAA, 
and the National Economy, 
press only. 


Civil 
1945 


Aviation 
Air ex- 


Douglas Aircraft Douglas DC-6A Air Freight Study, 1952. 
Labeled in staff study, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics as Air Cargo, defined as 
air freight and express. 


Co, 


Curtiss-Wright lir Transport in 
Period, 1944. 
labeled Air 


1948—Table 


the Immediate Postwar 
Curtiss-Wright forecasts were 
Freight in Domestic Air Cargo, 10. Exhibit 
XVII. Docket et 


in CAB 
al, 1946 


Labeled as Air Freight in Domestic 
Cargo, 1948—Table XVII; in staff 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
as Air Cargo, which by definition 
air freight and air express. 


Air 
study, 
labeled 
means 


and the 
for air 


Civil Aviation 
1945 estimates 
found in: Staff Study 
by Program Planning Staff Office of the 
\dministration of Civil Aeronautics. Were 11 
labeled as Air Cargo, defined as air freight tric 
and express 


National Economy 
express only: also 
Domestic Air Cargo 
Elec- 


General Study of Postwar Air Transport, 


beled as Air Cargo in staff study. 


1943, la- 


12. Port of New 
York Authority 


1950 Air Traffic Forecast 1950-1980. 
Air Cargo, which by definition 
air freight and express. Domestic 

Air Cargo for this forecast included Sched- 

uled Freight, Scheduled Express, Irregular, 

and All Cargo 


La- 
in- 


Ibid 
. CAA Domestic 
Air 
and 


Air Cargo, 
Cargo, which 
express 


1948. Forecast is 
is defined as air 


for 
freight 
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AMSTERDAM 


(Gontinued from Page 11) 


A couple of years ago, freight had begun 
to occupy a respectable position in the 
total KLM revenue picture. At that time 
revenues earned from transporting ship- 
ments reached for the first time 15% of 
the whole. It maintained about the same 
position in 1956, while the percentage of 
passenger revenues edged upward and the 
percentage of mail and charter revenues 
moved downward. Has the Freight De- 
partment been able to make any further 
inroads? 

“We're over 15% in 1957,” Koek says. 

“It was something like 15.4% last year,” 
Dr. D. Sj. de Boer adds. 

Dr. de Boer is vice president in charge of 
freight marketing, mail, and special traffic 
(charter). 

“We have arrived at a stage where we 
can see what can be done about the ca- 
pacity side of our business,” Dr. de Boer 
observes. “For one thing, we still use 
methods that were with us in the early 
years of our company. These methods will 
change. For example, KLM is at present 
studying the application of electronics to 
waybilling and accounting.” 

The policy underlying the Dutch air- 
line’s freight-selling operation has filtered 
down through the sales ranks. Dr. de Boer 
puts it this way: 

“We have learned a lesson in sales. We 
don’t want to sell on the basis of price 
alone. It is our purpose to represent our- 
selves as adviser to the shipper. We recom- 
mend air when it pays the shipper to use 
air; we recommend sea when air is of no 
economic use to him. This is a long-range 
view. But it is the only approach to help- 
ing the air cargo business.” 

* * * 

With respect to aircraft, Dr. de Boer is 
of the opinion that a true cargoplane will 
come into being eventually. He believes 
technical progress will come with bigger- 
payload combination planes “with good 
speed.” 

Jets? They point up the fact that this 
vibrant new age is not at a standstill, he 
declares. 

“Look at the sputnik,” he says seriously. 
“It indicates the future. The future is 
here.” Then, returning to the subject of 
jet aircraft: 

“A jet must fly as much as possible. 
(Author's note: At $5 million a throw, who 
can blame the airline? KLM has purchased 
eight DC-8s for delivery in 1960.) There 
will be at least one return trip to the 
United States a day. From the standpoint 
of cargo, the problem facing us is: how 
do we fill up the aircraft? 

“T personally believe the Jet Age will 
bring about a decrease in cargo rates. We 
must reshape the present situation, rate- 
wise. I am _ personally convinced that 
shortly after the jet transports are intro- 
duced, cargo revenues will double and 
possibly triple. 

“Cargo will surpass passengers in rev- 
enue when lower passenger rates no longer 
yield more traffic.” 

Commenting on the proposition that the 
introduction of another class of rates for 
the North Atlantic—deferred rates—might 
help the air cargo picture, Dr. de Boer 
takes a negative view of it. 

“Deferred rates do not fit into the de- 
velopment of air cargo. Air is a speedy 
transportation business. The basic _prin- 
ciple of deferred rates is wrong for air 
cargo.” 

Dr. de Boer, who only recently ad- 


dressed the FIATA Congress in Amsterdam 
on agent-forwarder-airline relationship — 
this was the biennial convention of the 
Federation Internationale des Associations 
de Transitaires et Assimiles—expressed a 
number of significant points of view on just 
this subject: 

> Only a small percentage of the IATA- 
approved cargo sales agents are earning a 
living from air cargo. Why? Because “the 
volume in air cargo is not enough for the 
thousands of agents in the world.” Does 
he, then, favor dropping a large number of 
sales agents? No—not even one. He is 
“happy to have any firm enter the air 
cargo business. They can help. We, the 
airlines, will have to educate the agents.” 

> Have consolidators helped in the de- 
velopment of air cargo? Yes, they have 
helped—“but they certainly are not the 
most important reason.” He credits speed, 
frequency, and rate structure with being 
primarily responsible for its development. 

“IT am personally entirely in favor of 

consolidation. It is a means of bringing the 
forwarder and airline together; the for- 
warder can make money while the airline 
lowers its cost.” 

> “The mixed-consignment rule has a 
difficult history at the moment. We have 
tried to get it reintroduced on a certain 
basis, and I hope for eventual success.” 

* * oo 

There’s a philosophy wrapped around 
this KLM air-carzo package. Again Dr. 
de Boer: 


“The philosophy behind our cargo de- 
velopment is both idealistic and realistic. 
Our idealism is to bring together the 
peoples of the world, which the exchange 
of goods can do. Our realism is wanting to 
make a profit at it.” 


R.. Mt. 


Personalized Service for your Air Cargo 


Let experts do it! When you ship via LUFTHANSA your cargo 

is efficiently handled —with care, in a personalized way. Quick 
customs clearance...speedy delivery...fast dispatch that means 
important savings for you. 


Contact your Forwarder 


LUFT HANSA aires 


AIR CARGO DIVISION, 132 Front Street, New York 
555 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y¥. MUrray Hill 2-9100 


Representation in all Principal Cities 


AIRBORNE APPEAL 


(Continued from Page 6) 


so as to permit it to establish joint rates 
with direct air carriers and to require 
the Board, pursuant to Section 412, to 
accept for filing and to review joint rates 
so established.” 

In upsetting its earlier decision, the 
CAB last March decided that (a) “Section 
404(a) of the Act does not contemplate 
the establishment of joint rates by air 
freight forwarders and underlying direct 
air carriers;” (b) that “Section 412 does 
not authorize approval of agreements be- 
tween air freight forwarders and direct air 
carriers embodying rates for air trans- 
portation to be furnished such forwarders 
which would otherwise violate the rate- 
making provisions of the Act:” and (c) 
that “special reduced rates for air freight 
forwarders are not unlawful per se, and a 
regulation prohibiting the filing of such 
rates would be premature.” 

Airborne, which is headed by John D. 
McPherson, president, pointed out the Act 
defines air carriers, wherever the term is 
used in the Act, “to include indirect air 
carriers ‘unless the context otherwise re- 
quires.” It was argued that “Section 
404(a) provides for the establishment of 
joint rates and divisions thereof as between 
‘air carriers’ as the term is used in Sections 
404 and 412, and therefore under its usual 
meaning it should include air freight for- 
warders.” 

“There is nothing in the ‘context’ of 
Sections 404 or 412 . . . that compels or 
even warrants a different meaning for the 
term ‘air carrier’ than its usual definition 
as set out in Section 1(2).” the brief 
asserted. “In truth the context of Section 


Domestic 
and 
International 


Dependable, personalized 


WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


OFFICES IN ALL MAJOR CITIES OF U. S., ALASKA, HAWAII, MEXICO, SOUTH AMERICA, EUROPE, ASIA 
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advantageous 
rates 
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For Next-Morning 
Delivery Specify 
All-Airfreighter Service 


from, to and between 


with thru rates and airbills to 


MEXICO * EUROPE 
* 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
* 

SOUTH AMERICA 


Daily Service Monday thru Friday 


| Jamaica 30, N. Y. | 


Atianta, 6a. 
OLympia 6-5965 8356 


POpiar 6- 


New Orleans, La. 
KEnner 71-1466 


4112 compels the conclusion that ‘air car- 
rier’ as so used is to have its recognized 
neaning and includes air freight forward- 
ers. This is confirmed by the ‘exception’ 
clause in Section 412(b) which expressly 
prevents the Board from approving com- 
pensation agreements between indirect air 
carriers (or air freight forwarders) and 
surface carriers, and thus establishing 
that, but for the specific exception. air 
freight forwarders would be authorized as 
‘air carriers’ to conclude agreements with 
both other air carriers and surface carriers 
as provided in Section 412. Moreover, this 
plain and clear construction is also con- 
firmed by the Board’s continuous and 
periodic acceptance for filing and approval, 
since 1943, of rate or compensation agree- 
ments under Section 412 entered into 
hetween Railway Express Agency (REA), 
an air freight forwarder, and most of the 
direct air carriers aan 

Airborne argued that the Board has “in 
fact taken inconsistent positions” with 
respect to REA and other air forwarders, 
“and must either be right in one or wrong 
in the other, or wrong in one and right 
in the other.” 

“We believe they are right in the REA 
case.” the brief asserted, “and that the 
same result must necessarily follow with 
respect to rate and compensation agree- 
ments for all other forwarders by air.” 

The West Coast forwarding firm charged 
that the Board has used a “principle,” 
the validity of which Airborne disputes, 
to “deny a particular method by which a 
preferential rate may be established for 
air forwarders. The Board, Airborne said, 
has suggested that a preferential rate is 
acceptable “if fixed through the method 
of a unilateral tariff filing by the direct 
carrier itself”; but criticized the Govern- 
ment body for failing “to recognize that 
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there is no danger of foisting an illegal 
rate on the direct carriers through agree- 
ment.” The brief went on to say: 

“The same considerations would govern 
the Board must disapprove any agreement 
under Section 412 as in a unilateral tariff 
filing under Section 403. Under 412(b), 
the Board must disapprove any agreement 
which it finds adverse to the public interest 
or in violation of the Act. Section 1002(f), 
empowering the Board after hearing to dis- 
approve a rate it finds to be unjustly dis- 
criminatory, unduly preferential, or unduly 
prejudicial would equally apply to both 
unilateral tariff filings under Section 403 
and to Section 404 and 412 rates. There 
should accordingly be no concern then 
that any rate unlawful under the Act 
could be instituted any more effectively 
through an agreement than through a 
tariff filing by the direct carrier. In 
truth, the circumstance that a rate under 
Section 404 or 412 might be arrived at by 
agreement of the parties would more likely 
make it conform to the rate standards set 
forth in the Act...” 


DECISION ON REA 


(Continued from Page 6) 


for a considerable period of time.” If REA 
were successfully to expand into the inter- 
national field as an air freight forwarder 
and as a general air cargo agent for cer- 
tain international airlines, this would pose 
“substantial policy problems,” he said. 

The examiner conceded that REA is in 
a position to generate new air cargo, but 
claimed that “more aggressive merchandis- 
ing and superior service is not enough.” 
He said: 

“There are countervailing considerations, 
not the least of which is that the size and 
strength of REA’s solicitation facilities and 
service resources would give it an undue 
competitive advantage over other interna- 
tional air freight forwarders. And aside 
from the probability of competitive domi- 
nance or manopolization of the international 
air cargo market on the part of REA, its 
proposal suffers from other serious dis- 
abilities.” 

The following dangers were indicated 
by Stodola: 

> Conflicts of interest with REA’s inter- 
national surface forwarding activities. 

> Domestically, “REA is already acting 
in the conflicting capacity of promoting 
both air and surface cargo services.” 

® If authorized as an international air 
freight forwarder, REA would use its 
special import-export tariff “in order to 
divert to rail express shipments now mov- 
ing in air freight from interior domestic 
points to gateway cities”—a competitive 
advantage for surface services which 
“would inevitably serve to obstruct the 
growth and development of air cargo.” 

> “REA’s air express contract with the 
direct carriers gives it certain advantages 
over the existing forwarders in moving 
shipments from inland points to gateway 
cities.” 

> The possibility of “wider railroad in- 
fluence on air freight transportation and 
the extent to which such influence may 
be detrimental to the full development of 
air cargo transportation . . . The traffic 
now moving by rail is one of the large 
potential sources of air traffic.” 

> Offering a shipper both surface and 
air services, while maintaining a neutral 
attitude and permitting the shipper to 
decide for himself the means of trans- 
portation, would, be detrimental to air 
cargo’s development. “REA can at best 
adopt only a negative approach to the 
solicitation of air freight.” 


> REA’s proposal to participate “in the 
movement of overseas and foreign freight 
traffic would threaten a complete monop- 
olization of the entire small-package mar- 
et.” 

The objections to the REA-airlines gen- 
eral sales agency agreements largely are 
on the same grounds as those to its ap- 
plication to operate as an international air 
freight forwarder. The examiner saw 
“some danger of forwarders and competing 
agents boycotting the services of REA’s 
contract carriers since REA benefits from 
all trafic of those carriers generated in 
the United States through the overriding 
commission it receives on such traffic.” He 
declared that such agreements would tend 
to reduce the number of airlines with 
which air freight forwarders could “freely 
tender freight” because of the favored 
position REA would have with its con- 
tract carriers; also that forwarders would 
hesitate turning shipments over to such 
carriers “where the shipping documents or 
the shipments themselves might reveal vital 
business secrets.” 

“In brief,” Stodola said, “REA is faced 
with the essential conflict between its ob- 
ligation to serve the shipping public im- 
partially and indiscriminately and loyalty 
to its contract carriers.” 

REA’s dominance in the small-package 
business, the examiner, said, stems from 
its monopoly of air express business. 
Therefore, permitting traffic generated in 
part through REA’s arrangement with the 
scheduled domestic airlines, which is sold 
by the carriers as well as by REA, “to 
be subject to diversion to particular inter- 
national air carriers, some of them com- 
petitors of parties to the domestic air 
agreement, is unjustly discriminatory and 
obviously unfair to the noncontract car- 
riers.” Forwarders likewise would suffer 
from these arrangements, he claimed. 
Stodola pointed out that in addition to 
REA’s earning a higher rate of commission, 
it would receive an override on traffic orig- 
inated by other forwarders for Seaboard. 
TAN, and REAL in this country. Sea- 
board’s reduction of its minimum charge— 
from $15 to $7—places REA in a position 
“sharply competitive with the international 
air freight forwarders for the small-pack- 
age traffic.” 

The Board’s examiner acknowledged 
that REA was not now monopolizing the 
generation of small-shipment traffic for 
Seaboard, but contended that “the proba- 
bility of monopoly power over that traffic 

. in the future is very real.” 

“The public interest will best be served 
if REA’s nation-wide facilities are avail- 
able to all international carriers on an 
equal basis,” Stodola concluded. “All car- 
riers, however, cannot have REA as a 
general agent because the general agent’s 
primary duty is to a particular principal. 
In the circumstances, REA should not be 
permitted to act as general agent for any 
one carrier. If certain carriers are per- 
mitted preferential agreements with REA, 
the inevitable result would be that other 
carriers may arrange similar preferences 
with other forwarders. This would destroy 
the very concept upon which sound for- 
warding activity should be based; namely, 
that all direct carriers should serve any 
and all forwarders and that forwarders 
should be free to employ the services of 
an* and all direct carriers.” 


AIR CARGO SURVEY 


(Continued from Page 6) 


> “Uneconomic, technologically obsolete” 
aircraft whose primary design and use were 
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for tne movement of airline passengers and 
military personnel. 

>» To a large extent cargo has been car- 
ried in the baggage compartment of 
passenger planes. 

> Expensive, outdated loading and un- 
loading methods. 

> Absence of 
terminals. 

> Shortage of all types of commercial 
air transports since the Korean War. 

> Many of the available aircraft have 
been diverted to military airlifts and com- 
mercial charter operations. 

In spite of these negative factors, the 
transportation professor saw a “healthy 
growth pattern” for air cargo. With the 
four years of the conflict in Korea elimin- 
ated, a growth rate of 21.2% per year is 
indicated in statistical data, he said. 
Brewer could see “no reason to believe 
that the growth for the future will be 
any less than this.” 

With respect to the distribution of the 
freight ton-miles that will be moved by 
all types of transport each year of the 
next decade, Brewer said the estimates 
pointed towards continuation of previous 
trends: “a definite shift of much of the 
tonnage between carriers.” He asserted: 

“High-value merchandise freight, which 
demands good service and will stand high- 
er than average freight rates, has been 
diverted from rail to motor carrier trans- 
portation. Much of this tonnage will be 
carried in aircraft in the future. Freight 
forwarders continue to move nearly five 
billion ton-miles of freight in excess of 400 
miles each year. Some of this tonnage will 
move as air cargo as soon as air freight 
schedules become reliable and shippers 
become more confident that the advertised 
transit times can be relied upon.” 


eficient air freight 


Diversion to Air 


As surface freight rates increase or air 
freight rates decrease, “more and more of 
the motor carrier and rail freight forwarder 
tonnag: will be moved by air,” Brewer 
predicted. He added: 

“The economic characteristics and per- 
formance data of even present-day modern 
cargo-carrying airplanes plainly indicate 
downward adjustments in rates in the near 
future. These downward adjustments will 
not develop from general decreases, but 
rather will be the result of the establish- 
ment of additional deferred rates and ton- 
nage reduction incentive rates. Some ship- 
pers will be encouraged to consign larger 
shipments by air at reduced rates:and others 
will be attracted to this form of trans- 
portation by favorable rates on traffic mov- 
ing in a direction opposite to that of the 
predominant volume flow.” 

There will be further rate reductions as 
a result of the performance of aircraft to 
be developed in the future. Operators of 
such planes, Brewer said, will “attract sub- 
stantial quantities of air freight.” 

The period covered by this study was 
judged “too short a time” for operators to 
expand carrying capacity faster than 
freight can be generated with reasonable 
ease. These factors are mentioned: 

> “Airports will be slow to develop effi- 
cient public facilities that will enable op- 
erators to reduce handling costs.” 

> The airline companies will be reluctant 
to invest large sums of capital into these 
facilities as long as there is pressing need 
to channel available funds into new air- 
craft, and as long as there is some uncer- 
tainty as to whether such facilities can be 
‘apitalized by the operating companies.” 

There is considerable air cargo around 
than is being exploited at the present time, 
analysis of surface tonnages shows, Brewer 


stated. This potential will swell faster 
than the expansion of facilities to handle 
it, he said. He foresaw also continued 
CAB conservatism which will have the 
effect of further deterring rapid develop- 
ment of air freight. 

Brewer was assisted in his study by Dr. 
Robert A. Nelson in the initial planning 
and preparation of some of the statistical 
data; by Roger B. Ulvestad, in final editing 
and manuscript organization; and by Ben 
Genta and Harold Strom, researchers. 


NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 6) 


It was also emphasized by Nolan that 
this newest addition to NWA’s services 
for shippers puts the latter in a favorable 
position with respect to competition, plac- 
ing them closer to consumer areas. 

Nolan indicated that the 800 commun- 
ities now served by air-truck will be ex- 
panded to several thousand. These com- 
munities will parallel NWA’s transconti- 
nental route across northern United States. 

Here are several examples of joint air- 
truck rates for a 100-pound shipment to 
or from Duluth-Superior: 

oe eer $12.80 
Washington, D. C. 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Following are the motor carriers cooper- 
ating with the airline: Bos Lines; Con- 
solidated Freightways: Minnesota-Wiscon- 
sin Truck Lines; Briggs Transportation 
Company; Hart Motor Express; Murphy 
Motor Freight Lines; Witte Transportation 
Company: Century Matthews Motor 
Freight: Midwest Motor Express: Ray- 
mond Motor Transport: Monson Dray 
Line: Twin City-Fargo Freight. 


United States Airlines 
_ Alaska: Richard 


W. Gilbert assumes 
the duties of senior 
vice president, while 
continuing as assist- 
ant to the president 
with offices in Seattle. 
His 17 years of ex- 
perience in adminis- 
tration and sales in- 
clude service with 
Eastern Air Lines, American Airlines and 
Willis Air Service . . . Robert H. Herrn- 
stein replaces Robert J. Norris as treasurer. 
Coming from Bonanza, he has been with 
Colonial Airlines, Northeast Airlines, Con- 
tinental and TWA .. . Kelley Weiss ap- 
pointed assistant vice president in charge 
of operations . . . George R. Sindt named 
assistant vice president in charge of main- 
tenance and engineering. 


Hottelet Gilbert 
ASA Alaska 


ASA: Carl R. Hottelet takes the newly 


created post of general sales manager. Re- 


DIRECT and SPEEDY 


Only Direct Cargo Service 
from Miami, Florida to 


NICARAGUA 
...at LOW rates! 


No change of planes means 
quicker delivery... less 
handling. Your shipments 
can be forwarded 

collect or A 


LANICA | 
AIRLINES 


International Airport 
Miami, Florida 
Miami: 


Home Office: 
Phone: TU 8-6711 Managua 


Cable: LANICA Nicaragua 


cently with Lehn & Fink Products Corpora- 
tion as director international operations, 
he has had Jong experience in international 
trade. 

American: 
Thomas J. Lane ap- 
pointed cargo sales 
manager in Los An- 
geles, responsible for 
the development of 
freight, express, and 
mail _ traffic 
Charles H. 


Startup 
elected vice president- 
customer service. 


Bonanza: Robert 
J. Sherer upped to 
treasurer. He spent Lone 
14 years as air trans- American 
port examiner for the 
CAB before joining the airline . . . Robert 
T. Czerny named district sales manager in 
the State of Utah. 

Chicago Helicopter: Riley R. Wright 
appointed traffic and sales representative. 

Flying Tiger: The following three na- 
tionally prominent business executives have 
been appointed to the board of directors: 
Arthur G. Linkletter, Charles Luckman, 
and John C. Tyler. 

Frontier: Clarence A. Myhre, president, 
chosen as president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of Denver. 

Northeast: Fred M. Knight named di- 
rector of public relations. He was pre- 
viously a vice president and director of 
Chambers & Wiswell, Inc., a Boston agency 

. . Robert Karlstein assumes control of 
commercial and executive accounts for the 
Garment Center, which has been desig- 
nated as a sales division of the New York 
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area... Walter A. 
York station manager. 
Pan American: 
Harold Swift sue- 
ceeds Glen Lawrence, 
who resigned, as di- 
rector and_ district 
trafhe and sales man- 
ager at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. He had 
been assistant traffic 
and sales manager. 
Panagra: Gail M. 
Oxley. formerly of 
W. R. Grace & Co., . 
William F. Swift 
Cogswell as secretary ge 
... Ramon de Murias —— 
elected assistant vice president. 


Riddle: Joseph A. E. LeBlanc named 


Peto named New 


replaces 


Tampa-St. Petersburg district sales mana- 
ger. Previously in Cleveland, before join- 
ing the airline he was Midwest cargo sales 


Quinlan LeBlanc 
Riddle Appointees 
representative for Swissair and Slick Air- 
ways Lawrence P. Quinlan, formerly 
assistant to the director of ground opera- 
tions, promoted by Vice President Harry 
Weaver to the post of station manager at 

New York International Airport. 
Slick: Frank H. 
Sheldon, now serving 
as area sales manager 
for Greater New 
York; Northern New 
Jersey; Westchester 
County, New York; 
Band Fairfield County, 

Connecticut. 
Transocean Air 
Lines: Robert E. 
Hilliard, appointed 
treasurer, and Stanley 
Kochenderfer, 
named secretary, 
jointly replace Sher- 


Sheldon 
Slick 


wood A. Nichols, elected general manager 


of Transocean managed Iranian Airways. 
Hilliard has served with United, and Koch- 


enderfer with Air Jordan in the Middle 
East. 
Western: William J. Grant becomes 


Las Vegas sales manager. 


Foreign Airlines 

Guest Airways: 

Daniel G. Ellyn up- 

ped to representative 

in the sales depart- 
ment. 


KLM: Arnold J. 
(Kilo) Weight takes 


over from M. D. 
O'Flynn as_ regional 
sales manager in Lon- 
don, having served as 


freight manager 
there .. . Hans Else- 


vier named United 
States coordinator of 
the Caribbean sales 
development. 


Weight 
KLM 
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Aircraft Manufacturers 


Convair: Alan W. Abels appointed man- 
ager of export sales, and C. Gordon Wol- 
cott appointed manager of domestic sales, as 
the result of a policy to create separate 
managerships for export and domestic sales 
of the new Convair 880. 


Industrial Traffic 


National Tea Co.: Earl Sebern ap- 
pointed traffic manager of Miller’s Super 
Markets Division, National Food Stores, 
Denver . . . Eugene Harris named traffic 
manager of the National Food Stores of 
La., Inc., New Orleans. 

Spreckels Sugar Co.: Thomas B. Kir- 
cher succeeds the late R. F. Walker as 
trafic manager. 

Chun King Sales, Inc.: Thomas E. 
Kiley (ex-Minute Maid Corp.) now with 
the Duluth firm as director of traffic and 


warehousing. 
Husky Oil Co.: Stanley J. Gardner 
upped to general trafic manager. 
California Spray-Chemical Corp.: 


James K. Pellett, assistant manager of the 
Supply & Transportation Division, honored 
at a luncheon for his 30 years’ service 
with the company. 

Boiler Division, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co.: S. Ladisch, J. W. Lowry, and J. A. 
Deibel elevated to the respective posts of 
assistant trafic manager—shipping, assist- 
ant traffic manager—motor carrier, and as- 
sistant to General Traffic Manager C. H. 
Kobler. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.: Albert S. 
Lukey named director of trafe .. . 
Dwight K. Ball and Charles G. Ellis, Jr., 
appointed trafic manager and assistant 
trafic manager, respectively. 

Quaker Oats Co.: Floyd A. Thompson 
takes over as traffic manager at Cedar 
Rapids . . . Richard L. Budnick succeeds 
the late Louis J. Koening as plant traffic 
manager at Sherman, Texas. 

Ruberoid Co.: Charles Lloyd Sell ap- 
pointed assistant general traffic manager. 

B. Manischewitz Co.: J. A. Boyle, 
general traffic manager, honored at a sur- 
prise testimonial dinner. 

Texas Farm Products Co.: W. T. 
Minor appointed traffic manager at Nacog- 
doches. 

Blaw-Knox Co.: Dudley E. Morgan 
(ex-Follansbee Steel Corp.) named gen- 
eral traffic manager, and Bert F. Siverts 
appointed assistant general traffic manager. 

General Electric Co.: Sheldon R. 
Lewis appointed manager—traffic service. 

Maytag Co.: Richard Griffin named 
supervisor of transportation, and Lee Hays 
now serves as assistant traffic manager. 

Anaconda Co.: Francis J. Burke suc- 
ceeds the late William J. Findlay as assist- 
ant general traffic manager. Succeeding 
Burke as district traffic manager at New 
York is John R. Coulam. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp.: R. J. 
Breitinger appointed traffic manager-rates. 

C. A. Norgren Co.: James A. Kyffin 
named director of purchases and _ traffic. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.: Keith 
F. Hill made traffic supervisor at Hartford 
City, Indiana. 


Materials Handling 
Manufacturers 


Baker-Raulang: William W. Kearney 
named manager, production control. To 
take the appointment, he quits a manager- 
ship at the Electronics Division of The 
Otis Elevator Company. 

Barrett-Cravens: The following ap- 
pointments are announced: Henry C. Fern- 


Barrett 


Forster 
New Barrett-Cravens Posts 


strom, vice president; Kenneth E. Forster, 
general manager; Frederick H. 
Huntoon, plant superintendent; Wilbert E. 
Hartman, a director and assistant secre- 
tary of the company; Wilbur M. Antal, 
eastern sales manager. 

Hyster: Walter A. St. Clair appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Industrial 
Truck Division. He will work directly 
with all domestic dealers. James N. Rector, 
also named assistant sales manager of the 
same division, will handle the administra- 
tive duties. 


sales 


Viscellaneous 


Transport Association of America: 
C. E. Woolman, president and general 
manager of Delta Air Lines, assumes the 
chairmanship of the air transport panel. 
He is a member of the TAA board. 

Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers 
Association: E. P. Berg succeeds J. H. 
Walker as president. Other new appoint- 
ments are: J. B. Nordholt, Jr. (president, 
Webster Manufacturing, Inc.), vice presi- 
dent; H. E. Murken (manager-conveyor 
sales, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated), treas- 
urer; L. J. Johnson (general sales manager, 


Mathews Conveyer Company), secretary: 
Orlan A, Johnson (president, Gifford-Wood 
Company). director; L. E. Brill (manager 
of merchandise sales 
director. 


industrial division) . 


Export Mana- 
gers Club of New 


York, Ine.: Rudolf 
Kuhlman, director, 
Ameresco, Inc., dis- 


cussed Foreign Manu- 
facturing Licenses 
from the Standpoint 
of the Small Manu- 
facturer at the Hotel 
Statler, November 26. 

New England Export Club, Boston, 
Mass.: Industrial Opportunities in Iraq 
was the subject of an address by Dr. Cyril 
C. Herrman, director of area development, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. He spoke at the 
University Club of Boston. 

Transportation Club of Louisville, 
Inc.: The 45th annual dinner will be held 
December 10 at the Kentucky Hotel. 

Women’s Traffic Club of New York, 
Inc.: The club presented a forum on Ma- 
terials Handling and Traffic Control last 
month. 

Los Angeles Transportation Club: 
C. George Niebank, Jr., attorney for the 
Santa Fe Railway, discussed The Right to 
Work Issue at the club’s November 12 
meeting. 

Transportation Club of Kansas City, 
Inc.: The November 8 dinner meeting was 
held in conjunction with the International 
Trade Club. 

Transportation Club of St. Paul: 
The current situation in Turkey was dis- 
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cussed by Dan T. Moore at the annual 
dinner last month. 

Traffic Club of Minneapolis: Jesse 
F. Cornish, executive vice president, John 
Lamonte Co., Inc., will address the club 
at its 42nd annual dinner on December 5. 

Traffic Club of Peoria: Last month’s 
46th annual dinner featured Senator Dirk- 
sen as speaker. 

Bendix Aviation Corp.: Twenty-one 
members of the firm’s Traffic Committee held 
their 29th semi-annual meeting in Elyria, 
Ohio, as guests of the Bendix-Westinghouse 
Auto Air Brake Co. R. L. Holden, plant 


traffic manager and host, conducted a tour 
of the facilities. Welcoming address was 
given by S. Johnson, Jr. 

Automotive Exporters Club: Max 
Dormitzer discussed his recent European 
trip at the November 12 meeting in the 


Builders Club. 


a 
Seaboard & 
Western Airlines, 
scheduled trans- 


atlantic all-cargo air- 
line, has entered into 
nine more interline 
cargo agreements. 
These involve the fol- 
lowing carriers: Aero 
Transportes, S. A.; 
Braathens South- 
American & Far East Air Transport; 
CINTA: Continental Airlines; Hong Kong 
Airways. Ltd.; Kuwait Airways; Olympic 


Airways: Pacific Northern Airlines; and 
Rutas Aereas Sam, Ltd. These pacts are 
aimed at expediting the shipment of freight 
with a single airwaybill. 


Airfreight Ser- 
vice Corp. Formed: 
Frederick W. Shinn, 
formerly associated 
with Pan American 
World Airways, heads 
the new freight for- 
warding firm, Air- 
freight Service Cor- 
poration, 747 Second 
Ave.. New York. Set 


express purpose of expedi- 


up “for the 
tiously servicing the movement of domestic 
and international air freight,” the new firm 
has received LATA accreditation as a cargo 
sales agent. It is also a registered FMB 


foreign freight forwarder. Associated with 
Mr. Shinn in ASC are Arthur A. Nottle- 
mann, Jr.. vice president and treasurer; 
William D. Cavanaugh, vice president; and 
Thomas b. Murtha, secretary. 


CBFAA Membership Roster: The 
1957-58 membership roster of the Customs 
Brokers & Forwarders Association of 
America. Inc., has come off the press and 
is being distributed to Collectors of Cus- 
toms, banks, consulates, United States 
Government Departments, foreign buying 
commissions, and business firms. Free 
copies will be sent to firms engaged in 
foreign trade. Address: 10 Bridge St., New 
York 4, N. Y. 

New FIATA Associates: Latest as- 
sociate member firms of the Federation 
Internationale des Associations de Tran- 
sitaires et Assimiles are: Andreas Christ, 
Heilbronn, Germany; Vogelpoel-Noor- 
weegen, N. V., Amsterdam, Holland; and 
N. V. Schenker & Co., also of Amsterdam. 


Emery Executives Tour Europe: 
Pete George, who heads up Emery Air 
Freight Corporation’s International Divi- 
sion. recently returned to New York after 


a three-week trip which took him to Great 
Britain, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. Accompanying George on the trip to 
the Continent was John Alexander, man- 
ager of Emery’s European operation, whose 
headquarters are at London Airport. 
George came back with an optimistic out- 
look on economic conditions in Europe, 
declaring that “there is every indication of 
continued expansion of our specialized air 
freight services.” Revenue has increased 
steadily since the International Division 
began operation in June, 1956. 


George Alexander 


Emery Newsletter Takes Off on 
Headlines: The recently issued 19th 
edition of Emery Air Freight Corporation’s 
Newsletter is of particular interest. It 
makes the point that the big headline 
stories appearing in the nation’s news- 
papers also are “the big stories of what's 
going on at our 40 stations throughout the 
nation.” For example: 

Killian of MIT is Missiles Czar: For a 
period of three years, beginning in 1952, 
the Emery vehicleman called five days a 
week “at a classified laboratory in a classi- 
fied New England city at 4 p.m. and picked 
up a classified something. This was loaded 
on a plane and delivered to a classified 
city at 9 a.m. every morning.” Once it was 
lost for a period of five hours, then re- 
covered, and delivered “under the watchful 
eyes of some very classified gentlemen 
the FBI.” When the official wraps were 
taken off mention of missiles. it became 
permissible to reveal that thousands of 
shipments of missile components were 
moved by Emery to subcontractors. 

Economists Say Upturn from Mild 
Recession May Come in Late 1958: 
Here the point is made that experience 
has taught the company to expect an in- 
crease in the use of air freight with each 
downswing of production. Why? Inventory 
is the answer, says Emery. “When sales 
drop off and production lags, a big expense 
burden and great potential loss to a com- 
pany exists in the amount of inventory on 
hand. So purchasing tightens its belt and 
orders the smallest quantities possible on 
the mosi rigid schedule of delivery. Since 
few spares are then on hand, any sudden 
need—an unexpected, high priority order, 
for example—requires the fastest possible 
delivery. Business then turns to air freight. 
And since the inventory of one business is 
the production of another business, a chain 
reaction occurs from one end of the country 
to another .” At this point Emery 
warns against accepting this as another 
example of air freight coming to the rescue 
in an emergency. “On the contrary,” the 
company asserts, “this is an example of 
normal business adjustment in the Air 
Freight Age Alert business manage- 
ment in adjusting to lagging production 
by reducing inventory, deliberately creates 
the conditions that require the use of air 
freight. The emergency, if any, lies in the 
need to quickly cut the inventory level. 
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The use of air freight is now simply, the 
normal, economi .1 method of doing it.” 
Ford to Spend Hundreds of Millions 
on the New Edsel: In order to create 
the greatest possible impact on the car- 
buying public, the Ford Motor Company 
scheduled the release of the advertising on 
its new Edsel on a precision basis. One 
highly ticklish matter was that Edsel 
dealers were being signed up almost to 
the very day of the automobile’s introduc- 
tion. The dangerous time-lag was neatly 
solved when Emery turned up in the role 
of warehouseman-shipper—in 11] strategi- 
cally situated cities—expediting the adver- 
tising and promotional materials  (an- 


nouncement kits, price lists, color selectors, 
fabric-trim books, management films, etc.) 
to each new Edsel dealer as word was 
flashed from Ford. 


Examiner Okays 
Argentine Renew- 
al: Renewal of the 


foreign air carrier 
permit of Argentine 


Airlines, including an 
amendment, for a 
temporary period of 
three years, has been 
recommended by Ex- 
aminer Richard A. 
Walsh. Amendment would permit Argen- 
tine to transport freight, passengers, and 
mail between Buenos Aires and New York 
via Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Belem, Port 
of Spain, and Havana. 


American Wants Subsidy Discussed: 
Hard on the heels of Capital Airlines’ re- 
quest that the CAB authorize a Federal 
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subsidy for the operation of its routes, 
American Airlines has moved for permis- 
sion to discuss before the Board whether 
or not Federal subsidization of a service 
competing directly with an unsubsidized 
one is in the public interest. 


Alaska Certificate is Backed: Ex- 
aminer Ferdinand D. Moran, in an initial 
decision in the Alaska Airlines Permanent 
Certificate Case, stated that the carrier 
should be granted a certificate for the 
transportation of freight, passengers, and 
mail between the coterminal points Port- 
land and Seattle-Tacoma and the Alaskan 
terminal point Fairbanks. 


Alitalia Gets LAI Permit: Alitalia- 
Linee Aeree Italiane, S.p.A., which on 
October 1, 1957, filed an application with 
the CAB requesting transfer to it of LAI’s 
foreign air carrier permit, has been granted 
transfer of such permit. LAI is in the 
process of liquidation and its assets are 
being acquired by Alitalia. Alitalia has 
been designated by the Italian Government 
to operate LAI’s routes pursuant to the 
United States-ltalian air transport agree- 
ment of February 6, 1948. It operates a 
fleet of 6 DC-6Bs, with seven DC-7Cs 
on order. The Italian Government owns 
61.35% of the stock; Italian natonals, 
8.659% ; British European Airways, 20%; 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
10°-. Twelve of Alitalia’s 15 directors are 
Italian; the others are British. 


Continental Asks Through Service: 
Permission to provide Colorado Springs 
with through service to Chicago and Los 
Angeles has been asked by Continental 
Air Lines. One-plane service would be in- 
augurated with new Super Viscount prop- 
jets. 


PONYA Argues for Slick and 
Tiger: Air cargo service between the 
New York-New Jersey Port District and 
Northeastern cities, to be provided by 
Slick Airways and the Flying Tiger Line. 
is being urged upon the CAB by the Port 
of New York Authority. The two trans- 
continental air freight carriers currently 
are permitted to acquire freight in the 
Northeastern part of the country for de- 
livery elsewhere, but are prohibited from 
serving two points within this area. Two 
North-South air freight carriers, Riddle 
Airlines and Aaxico Airlines, are not sub- 
ject to these restrictions. Cornelius J. 
Lynch, supervisor of PONYA’s Air Com- 
merce Promotion Section, told the Board 
that the restriction prevents Slick from 
providing the Port District with all-cargo 
service to such key cities as Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Washington, and Baltimore, even 
though it serves all these points en route 
to other areas. Tiger serves such cities as 
Boston, Albany, and Buffalo on its coast- 
to-coast runs, but cannot provide the Port 
District with air freight service to these 


points. 
C2 


Big Cargo Center 
for Newark: What 
is expected to be 
“the world’s second 
largest air cargo cen- 
ter” will be built at 
Newark Airport by 
the Port of New 
York Authority at a 
cost of almost $4 

- million. Planned for 
opening by the summer of 1959, it will 
feature four single-story buildings on a 
29-acre site. The air cargo center at New 
York International Airport, likewise built 
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by POYA, boasts five structures, costing 
some $5.3 million to erect. According to 
Donald V. Lowe, PONYA chairman, eight 
airlines and 10 air freight forwarding firms 
have opened negotiations for space. One 
service building will provide 24,000 square 
feet of space, and each of the three cargo 
buildings will furnish 36,000 square feet 
of area. One-third of all domestic freight 
flown into and out of the Port District is 
handled at Newark Airport. Last year’s 
total at Newark was 44,000 tons. By 1965, 
a PONYA study indicates, Newark will 
have captured 45% of the Port District’s 
air cargo, with the annual total handlings 
about three times its present figure. 
Cargo Slips at Seattle-Tacoma: 
During the month of September, air 
freight handlings (2,621,339 pounds) 
dropped 9% from the previous September 
total, while express (239,683 pounds) fell 


6%. 
£ 
Domestic 


American Boosts 
All-Cargo Ser- 
vices: Samuel C. 
Dunlap, vice presi- 
lent-cargo, announced 
the addition of a 
fourth DC46A air- 
freighter to American 
Airlines’ overnight 
coast-to-coast service, 
thereby bringing total 
nightly all-cargo lift to 100,000 pounds. 
This total is greatly supplemented by the 
eargo flown in AA’s 
passenger aircraft. 
Fourth flight departs 
every day from New- 
ark at ll p.m., arriv- 
ing at Los Angeles at 
10:30 a.m. following 
morning, after stops 
at Buffalo and Chi- 
cago. 

In line with the 
preceding news is the 
inauguration of a five- 
a-week DC-6A .air- 
freighter service at St. 
Louis. According to 
Brooks Payne, AA’s district sales manager 
in St. Louis. the new flight serves the city 
Tuesday through Saturday, arriving at 7:29 
a.m. after departure from Los Angeles at 
11:30 p.m. local time. A 46-minute stop 
is scheduled at St. Louis. The plane takes 
off at 8:15 a.m., continuing to Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and New York. It is anticipated 
that this month Baltimore will be squeezed 
in as a stop between Cincinnati and New 


York. 


Dunlap 


Carribbean-Latin America 


More Argentine Service: Argentine 
Airlines has upped its New York-Buenos 
Aires service to three flights a week. 
Shippers are informed that new departure 
days are Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday 
all at 11 am. John H. Trump, district 
sales manager at New York, urges the 
use of Argentine’s cargo reservations 
service. 


BWIA Flying Again: Grounded by a 
pilots’ strike, British West Indian Airways 
resumed operations last month. BWIA, a 
subsidiary of BOAC, operates a network 
of routes throughout the Caribbean. 


TACA to Introduce Viscounts: Cen- 
tral America will see its first propjet trans- 
ports when TACA International Airways 
inaugurates Viscount services between New 
Orleans and Central American points and 


between Mexico City and these points. 
According to Ricardo H. Kriete, TACA 
president, initial propjet service will open 
on December 2, between San Salvador and 
New Orleans, via Guatemala City; and 
between San Salvador and the Mexican 
capital, via Guatemala City. 


Transatlantic 
SAS DC-7Cs on Wing: Nonstop DC- 


7C service has been inaugurated between 
Europe and South America, slashing flight 
time across the South Atlantic by more 
than five hours. The Lisbon-Recife run is 
made in 12 hours. DC-7Cs connect SAS’ 
Scandinavian capitals with Recife, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Santiago, 
and Buenos Aires. 


3 More Cities for Jetstream: TW \ 
is slated to give Frankfurt, Zurich, and 
Madrid new nonstop Jetstream service. 
Jetstreams start flying to Frankfurt on 
December 5; to Zurich, January 1; and 
to Madrid, January 5. 


Europe-Middle East 


MEA Increases Services: Zurich has 
been added as a port of call on Middle 
East Airlines’ London-Beirut service. Vis- 
count service between London and Beirut 
is now on a three-a-week basis. Flights 
on the Athens-Beirut run have been upped 
to four a week, and on the Beirut-Bahrein 
route increased to two a week. 


Trans pacific 
Qantas’ Record Flight: Fitted with 


special long-range fuel tanks, a Qantas 
Super G Constellation flew nonstop from 
Honolulu to Sydney—a distanoe of 5,175 
miles. The plane, named Southern Aurora, 
made the flight—said to be the first to 
make such a flight, one of the longest in 
airline history—in 22:18 hours. Speed 
averaged 230 miles an hour. 


British European Airways 

London Air 
Cargo Depot, 14 Silke 
St.. Chelsea Embank- 
ment. S.W.3. Phone: 
Flaxman 8141. Harry 
Crowther, manager. 

Qantas 

London 57-58 
Picadilly and Old 
Bond St. 


Air France 


Montreal—1020-22 Saint Catherine St. 
Phone: University 6-6716. Canadian Rep- 
resentative: Jean Ponsot. 


Air-India International 


Los Angeles—510 West 6th St. Phone: 
Trinity 1189. Manager: Jerry Hundal. 

New York—425 Park Ave. Phone: 
Plaza 1-4146. Manager: P. F. Mahta. 


Air Transport Association 


Washington, D. C.—1000 Connecticut 
Ave., N. W. Phone: Executive 3-6161. 
a 


British Freight 
Charters: Reporting 
shortly before press- 
time a fairly steady 
air charter barometer, 
E. A. Gibson & Co.. 
Ltd., London brokers, 
said: 

“Whilst the bulk of 
new enquiry contin- 
ues to be for passen- 
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ger movement, it is noticeable that most 
of the freight business offering has resulted 
in prompt fixtures being made. Brokers 
have been particularly successful in offer- 
ing charterers immediate availability of 
aircraft for the carriage of aero engines 
from the United Kingdom to Karachi, and 
another four-engined aircraft carrying a 
full load of drilling equipment to the 
Middle East oil fields was fixed at short 
notice, Furthermore, two Bristol Freighters 
were placed in a matter of hours to carry 
salvage equipment and_ personnel from 
Southampton to Shannon to assist beaching 
operations of the stricken steamer Nep- 
tunia. With the approach of Christmas, 
which normally brings an influx of enquiry 
for freighter aircraft, it is likely that 
freight traffic will constitute the majority 
of fixtures between now and the end of 
the year. On the transatlantic sector, char- 
terers are already making enquiries for 
flights between Europe and New York for 
the Spring and Summer of next year, but 
apart from the very acute shortage of 
heavy payload aircraft during that period. 
brokers are faced with the problem of 
overcoming the restrictive practices which 
govern much of the transatlantic charter 
movement.” 
ony 


New Orders: Two 

twin-jet Sud Aviation 

Caravelles have been 

purchased by Varig 

Airlines of Brazil, 

and an option has 

been taken on three 

more. This is the 

French manufac- 

turer’s first sale of 

its 500 mile-an-hour 

plane in the Western Hemisphere : 

Swissair has ordered from Douglas Air- 

craft one more DC-7C and a DC6A 
airfreighter. 


Britannia Deliveries: Aeronaves de 
Mexico, which will open a Mexico City- 
New York route, has received the first of 
two ordered Britannia 302s. El Al Israel 
Airlines has received its second of three 
Britannia 313s. Bristol Aircraft, Ltd. re- 
ports its has made deliveries of 19 of 70 
Britannias on order. BOAC has received 
16 to date. 


Electra Ahead of Schedule: The 
propjet Electra came off final assembly at 
Lockheed fully one month ahead of sched- 
ule. Production began in May of last year 
after Lockheed won an American Airlines- 
sponsored design competition for a short- to 
medium-range transport. As a_ result, 
American ordered 35 Electras. Eastern Air 
Lines followed with an order for 40. Since 
that time orders have been received from 
eight other domestic and foreign air car- 
riers, lifting the Electra total to 141. The 
Allisin Division of General Motors has 
launched a 1,000-hour flight program for 
the propjet. 


Comes the Super Caravelle: A super- 
sonic version of Sud Aviation’s Caravelle 
jet airliner, to be known as the Super 
Caravelle, is undergoing design at the 
present time. No details available at this 
writing. 


A Couple of Comet Records: The 
de Havilland Comet III sliced 31 minutes 
off the London-Khartoum transport speed 
record when it covered the 2,064-mile dis- 
tance in 5:51 hours at an average speed of 
523 miles per hour. It also flew from 
Montreal to London in 6:18 hours, another 
record. 


Gigantic Airfreighter Planned by 
Canadair: Canadair, Ltd., Canadian sub- 
sidiary of General Dynamics Corp., will 
develop a commercial version of the CL-44 
now being produced for the RCAF—a 
cargoplane with a payload capacity of 35 
tons, to be known as the Canadair 
Freighter. A turboprop, the plane will be 
slightly under 137 feet long, with a wing- 
span of 142 feet. Maximum takeoff weight 
will be 205,000 pounds; weight empty, 
86,121 pounds. Canadair claims that its 
Freighter will transport 70,000 pounds 
across the Atlantic at a direct operating 
cost ranging between 414¢ and 5¢ per 
ton-mile—less than half current costs. The 
plane has two loading doors (612’ x 10’) 
as well as floor fitted with tracks said to 
be “capable of supporting the heaviest 
cargo load.” The announcement said that 
“special attention is being given to the 
problem of quick and easy loading, and 
various schemes of palletized loading will 
be available.” Passenger and combination 
variants will be offered also. The military 
program calls for the first RCAF CL-44 
to be delivered late in 1959. Commercial 
versions are offered for 1960 delivery. 


New Russian Aircraft: The Russian 
English-language magazine, USSR, asserts 
that the Soviet Union has developed a huge 
600-mile-an-hour turboprop airliner capable 
of transporting 200 passengers. Shortly 
after publication of the article, Russia 
took the wraps off a new giant helicopter, 
reported to seat 70 to 80 passengers. Des- 
ignated the MI-6, the helicopter is said 
by the Russians to have established a new 
record for rotary wing aircraft when it 
lifted a payload of 26,400 pounds to an 
altitude of 8,000 feet. 


Rotodyne Takes to the Air: The 
world’s first vertical take-off transport, the 
Fairey Rotodyne—built to carry 48 passen- 
gers or 4% tons of freight up to 400 miles 
—flew for the first time last month. Behavior 
in flight was satisfactory, it was reported. 
The British-made aircraft. specifically de- 
signed for airline use from the centers of 


cities and from small unprepared areas, 
has a cruising speed of 185 miles per hour. 
The Rotodyne ascends vertically as a heli- 
copter; at the desired altitude it moves 
forward as a normal fixed-wing plane. 


Britain’s Long Lead in Turboprops: 
Britain expects to have more than 300 
turboprops in airline service by the time 
United States-manufactured models ap- 
pear. At the present time over 260 British 
turboprops have been delivered to airlines 
of the world. Delivered aircraft and those 
yet to be delivered represent sales of £375 
million ($1.05 billion). 


Boeing 707 Readied for Test 
Flights: Moved out of the Boeing Air- 
plane Company Transport Division Factory 
at Renton, Washington, the 707 Jet Strato- 
liner has been undergoing final functional 
testing and installation of special flight test 
equipment in preparation for its initial 
flight. This is the long-range plane suitable 
for transcontinental and transatlantic ser- 
vice. The 707 Intercontinental is a very 


long-range transport which will fly more 
than 5,000 miles nonstop. The Boeing 717 
is a short- to medium-range jet airliner. 
Thirteen airlines have purchased the 707. 


Name Change 

for Permacel: G. C. 

Riegger has an- 

nounced the change 

of the name of the 

Permacel Tape Cor- 

poration to Permacel- 

Lepage’s, Inc. This, 

according to Mr. 

Riegger, conforms 

with “the increasing 

diversity of our product line.” Permacel, 

a subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson, ac- 
quired LePage’s in the Spring of 1956. 


New Headquarters for Fastener: 
Fastener Corporation, manufacturers of in- 
dustrial stapling machines, has moved its 
headquarters to a new building adjacent 
to its manufacturing buildings. It is lo- 
cated at 3702 River Road, Franklin Park, 
Illinois. 


Forster Speaks: K. E. Forster, general 
sales manager, Barrett-Cravens Co., repre- 
senting the Association of Lift Truck and 
Portable Elevator Manufacturers, addressed 
the November meeting of the Missouri Di- 
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AIR-SEA FORWARDERS, Inc. 


d CAB e@ FMB No. 682 
we 1ATA Air Cargo Agents : 
406 S. Main St., Los Anaeles 13, California 
Phone: MAdison 6-4361 


Cables: 
“"AIRSEA" 


PETER A. BERNACKI, INC. 
Authorized Air Cargo Agent 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
26 Broadway Cargo Builidng No. 80 


New York 4, N.Y. N.Y. International Airport 
Phone: BO 9-6800 Jamaica 30, N.Y. OL 6-5435 


FLYING CARGO, INC. 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarder 
Authorized [ATA Air Cargo Agent 
140 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. 
Phone: BArclay 7-1710 


CABLE: VINTHOM OLYMPIA 6-5453 
"Time is an element of profit” 


V.T. MANCUSI 


CUSTOMS BROKER °* AIR FREIGHT FORWARDER 
Cargo Service Building, No. 80 
New York International Airport 
Jamaica 30, L. |., New York 


H. G. OLLENDORFF, INC. 


CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
Authorized IATA Air Cargo Agent 


239-243 W. 68th St., New York 23, N.Y. 
Phone: TRafalgar 4.0156 


J. D. Smith Inter-Ocean, Inc. 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
Authorized [ATA Air Cargo Agent 


53 Broadway Cc Servi e 
New York 6, N. Y. Taewitd “Airport 


BO 9-2330 L 6-5870 
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vision, Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers. 


Government Contract for BPI: Better 
Packages, Ine., Shelton, Connecticut, once 
more has received a supply contract by the 
General Services Administration. The Gov- 
ernment will purchase manual and electric 
gummed tape sealing machines, pressure 
sensitive tape dispensers, and envelope 
moisteners. Contract period terminates 
June, 1958. 

€ 


More Records for 
Hercules: Half a 
dozen Lockheed Her- 
cules 130s, carrying 
10,000 pounds of 
military cargo each, 
lifted a total of 240,- 
000 pounds from 
Stewart Air Force 
Base, Tennessee, to 
Evreux-Fauville Air 
Base, France. Intermediate stops were at 
Delaware and the Azores. 

The Royal Australian Air Force has put 
in its order for 12 C-130s. Delivery is 
scheduled for late 1958. Representing a 
sale of more than $35 million, it is the 
first foreign purchase of this 62-ton air- 


craft. 
& 
U. S. Airlines 


American: Net 
earnings of $8,884,- 
000, exclusive of profit 
on disposal of prop- 
erty, reported for first 
nine months of 1957. 
Net profit on disposal 
of property was $1,- 
264,000. Total net 
earnings amounted to 
$10,148,000 ($1.23 per 
share of common stock), as against $17, 
078,000 ($2.15 per share) for the first nine 
months of 1956. During this period, AA 
hauled 64,609,000 miles of freight, repre- 
senting a 24.8% increase over the total for 
the same period a year ago. 

Continental: Net operating income for 
the third quarter was $332,724, a drop from 
the $403,325 shown for the same period in 
1956. However, final net income was $216,- 
150, substantially higher than the $130,951 
reported for the period last year. Higher 
net income was due to sale of two surplus 
DC-3s. 

Flying Tiger: An 84°% gain in gross 
revenues sent net income and special items 
for the September quarter of the company’s 
1957-58 fiscal year to $1,001,515 ($1.01 
per share on 983,635 shares). Last year’s 
figure for this quarter was $38,818 (4¢ per 
share on 886,796 shares). Net income 
totaled $497,443; last year showed a 
deficit of $116,834. Net income before 
special items and after taxes and interest 
was $265,973. A total of $735,542 after 
taxes was realized from special items re- 
sulting from profits in aircraft disposals 
. .. It has been reported that Tiger’s new 
all-Super H Constellation freight service, 
inaugurated in October, showed immediate 
results. First week of operation upped traf- 
fic 44% over the corresponding week a 
year age. Second week showed a gain of 
27%. 

National: Regular quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ per share of common stock was de- 
clared last month. It was made payable 
November 21 to stockholders on record 
November 11. 

Pan American: Eastbound transatlantic 
cargo for the first nine months of 1957 in- 
creased 17% over the January-September, 
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1956 period. Pan Am is hauling 23% of 
all transatlantic cargo . . . In September, 
two-way traffic between Miami and Latin 
America reached a new high—3,726,250 
pounds. Previous high, set last March, was 
3,605,500 pounds. September 28 was dis- 
tinguished by a new one-day export record 

161,500 pounds. Old mark, established 
November 29, 1956, was 143,500 pounds. 

Panagra: Third-quarter report shows a 
19% gain in cargo to South America— 
1,164,266 revenue ton-miles as against 940,- 
187 revenue ton-miles during the same 
period a year ago. 

Seaboard & Western: Freight ton- 
miles flown during January-November 
moved up to a new high—7,957,433. This 
was 35% above the figure for the first nine 
months of 1956. Seaboard confidently ex- 
pects to break the 12 million ton-mile mark 
before the end of the year . . . Traffic in 
the month of October was 45% higher than 
the previous October, also turning out to 
be the scheduled transatlantic all-cargo 
line’s best month of the year and best 
October in company history. Record total 
of 1,255,535 ton-miles was flown (866,090 
ton-miles in October, 1956). 

TWA: Net income of $2.485,000 after 
taxes (37¢ per share) is reported for first 
nine months of 1957, as compared to 
January-September, 1956 earnings of $461,- 
000 (14¢ per share). Pre-taxed net income 
was $3,685,000 from transport operations 
(65% international), and $1,933,000 from 
sale of aircraft. 

United: Operating revenues for the first 
nine months of this year were $214,581,302, 
compared to $200,380,900 for the same 
period a year ago. However, the three 
quarters of 1957 produced net earnings, 
including gain on sale of aircraft, of $7,- 
918,374, as against $11,385,844 net earnings 
and aircraft sales gain the same _ three 
quarters of 1956. Nine-month freight ton- 
miles (42,580,000) rose 20°, while ex- 
press ton-miles (6,851,000) dropped 25%. 
It should be noted that the express figure 
was affected by the REA strike earlier in 
the year. Third-quarter freight ton-miles 
(15,622,000) were 10° higher than in 
July-September, 1956; express ton-miles 
(2,456,000) fell 27% ...A 3% stock 
dividend payable December 16 to stock- 


holders of record November 15, 1957 was 
voted. Quarterly dividend of 1242¢ per 
common share was declared also .. . 
October set a new company freight record. 
United flew approximately 5,707,000 ton- 
miles during the month, about 3°¢ higher 
than the total for the previous October. 
Express, at about 993,000 ton-miles, 
slumped 26%. 

Western: Net income for the first nine 
months of 1957 was $2,385,860 ($2.81 per 
share). This compares with last year’s 
nine-month net income of $2,095,689 ($2.60 
per share). 


Indirect Air Carriers 


Airborne Freight Corp.: Record ship- 
ments exceeding 1.2 million pounds, from 
San Francisco to markets in every part of 
the world, are reported for the month of 
October. According to J. D. McPherson, 
president, this represented a new company 
high for a month’s volume. It was 47% 
higher than the October, 1956 total. In- 
creased volume was almost equally divided 
among all commodities. 

Emery Air Freight Corp.: Net in- 
come for the third quarter was at a new 
record level—$181,491 (26¢ per common 
share). Same quarter last year showed a 
net income of $145,874 (2l¢ per share) 
Revenue rose from $2,345,626 in July- 
September, 1956, to $2,902,126 in July- 
September, 1957. Net income for first nine 
months of this year was 50°¢ higher than 
the comparable period last year—$540,827 
(78¢ per share), as against $361,639 (52¢ 
per share). Revenue reached $8,213,915, 
compared wth $6,481,078 . . . A cash 
dividend of 30¢ per share, payable De- 
cember 20 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 6, 1957 has been voted. Also 
declared was a 2% stock dividend, payable 
December 27, to stockholders of record 
December 6, 1957. A semi-annual dividend 
rate of 25¢ per share, beginning with the 
next payment, has been established. 

Pan Maritime Cargo Service, Inc.: 
Total of more than 1.3 million pounds of 
air freight carried under its own tariff 
in the first nine months of 1957 repre- 
sents an increase of more than 100° over 
the January-September, 1956 volume. 


BOOKS 


On the first day of August, 1943, the 
oil refineries at Ploesti, Rumania, re- 
ceived a daytime, low-level pasting 
from the AAF. The operation was 
hailed as a success—but was it? Leon 
Wolff's survey of the events leading up 
to and after the first strike in which 
57 out of 166 aircraft were lost brings 
forward some grim facts no enthusi- 
astic headlines can hide. For a well- 
written, well-documented story of the 
Ploesti raids, and the story behind the 
story, we recommend Low Level Mis- 
sion (Doubleday & Co., Inc.; 240 pages: 
$4.50) ...A logical follow-up to FE. J. 
Kingston-McCloughry'’s The Direction 
of War is his Global Strategy (Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc.; 270 pages; 
$4.50). Air vice-marshal of the RAF, 
the author casts a probing eye on the 
geographical zones of the world and 
the positions they occupy in terms of 
strategy. His study and his contro- 
versial recommendations spring from 
a position that the Soviet block is ‘“‘the 
power most likely to disrupt world 
peace.” You may not agree with King- 
ston-McCloughry in all respects, but 
you'll find yourself in accord with him 
in many, and thinking hard about 
other of his ideas ... Read Night 
Fighter (Henry Holt & Co.; 382 pages; 
$4.50) for the exciting true story of the 
wartime role of the radar-equipped 
night fighter and the men flying it. The 


authors, C. F. Rawnsley and Robert 
Wright, were radar experts during 
World War II, flying with one of the 
RAF’s greatest pilots, John Cunning- 
ham, now chief experimental test pilot 
for de Havilland. Here is another as- 
pect of the war in the air, written 
(Concluded on Page 34) 


MAILBAG MEMOS 


(Continued from Page 8§& 


I think that you did an excellent job 
on the first two installments of the Clip- 
per Cargo story (Clipper Cargo Diary) 
x The first installment of your story 
was very interesting and timely, since I 
knew most of our cargo men mentioned 
in Europe, and since I have not seen 
them for a couple of years, it brought 
me up to date on their activities. I had 
also made all the arrangements for Mr. 
Alton Freeman's (president, Miami Rare 
Bird Farm) shipment and was quite in- 
terested in your comments about their 
in-flight handling. All around, I think 
you did a fine job on the series. It was 
in keeping with the high level, interesting 
articles which regularly appear in Air 
Transportaton. 

Ben Atkins 
Cargo Sales Supervisor 
Pan American World Airways 
Miami, Florida 
* . . 

... Your November issue was just tops. 
Please add my congratulations to those 
you must have received before mine. 

Harry Smithers 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 

Power steering for its series of pneu- 
matic-tired trucks in the 3,000, 4,000 and 
5,000-pound capacity range is now avail- 
able as optional equipment, according to 
an announcement by the Hyster Com- 
pany. These three trucks comprise the 
new line which was released by Hyster 
last fall. Features of the trucks include 
large pneumatic tires for good traction in 
both inside and outside operations, a dual- 
tired trunnion steering assembly and over- 
all ultra modern functional design styled 
by Henry Dreyfuss. The company said 
that a full range of options, attachments 


and accessories is available with these 
trucks to increase their versatility in many 


handling applications, including such equip- 


ment as Load-Grab clamps, revolving 
aprons, booms, fork extensions, side-shift 
aprons, dual drive wheels and many 
others. Fast, immediate and dependable 


steering action is assured with this new 
power steering system because of the use 
of a flow divider in the hydraulic system 
that always directs fluid first to the power 
steering unit (see photograph). Power 
steering on the Hyster 30, 40, and 50 can 
be installed at the factory or by field in- 
stallation. 


An industrial lift truck with channels 
that lower below ground level for special 
handling jobs, has been developed by The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 


pany. This truck can be used for such 
assignments as handling in pits, lowering 
palletized materials into dipping or clean- 
ing tanks, or transferring material in a 
varied floor-level plant, the manufacturer 
stated. In a 6,000-pound capacity model, 
the truck can handle loads off a level 72” 
below the floor and raise them to a height 
of 41” above ground level. The primary 
lifting channels support secondary lift 
channels which are attached to a fork car- 
riage at the top of the primary channels. 
Each channel assembly has its own lifting 
cylinder and set of controls. For opera- 
tions below ground level, the secondary 
channels with a fork carriage mounted at 
the bottom of the mast are lowered hy- 
draulically. Overall height of this new 
unit is only 83”. 

Another Yale & Towne development is 
an improved paper roll clamp attachment 
for lift trucks, designed to give a greater 
equalization of clamping pressure on the 
roll. This even distribution of the holding 
force permits faster handling of rolls of 
paper by making it easier to obtain a 
positive, safe grip on the roll, the manu- 
facturer stated. Dual, 10” long by 8” wide 
pads on each arm of the attachment dis- 
tribute the clamping pressure evenly along 
the sides of the load. The portion of the 
clamp arm between the two pads is slotted 
to give a small degree of flexibility in the 
arm itself which further aids in the equal- 
ization of pressure. The new Yale clamp 
can handle rolls ranging from 10” to 60” 
in diameter. Rolls from 28” to 60” in di- 
ameter can be handled with clamp arms 
in the normal position. A simple me- 
chanical adjustment of one arm permits 
handling of smaller rolls, it was reported. 
Each arm of the clamp is individually 
controlled permitting lateral adjustment 
and a sideshifting effect when handling 
rolls of less diameter than the maximum 
clamp range. It was pointed out that the 
load can be maneuvered out of tight places 
by resting it on the floor or another load 
while one arm is extended to its lateral 
limit and then the other used to shift the 


load and restore clamping pressure for 
lifting. The new attachment is built in 
capacities of from 1,250 to 6,500 pounds. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Advances incorporated in a new com- 
pact, transistorized, multi-voltage, low 


drain radiophone announced by Motorola, 
Inc., have paved the way to the rapid ex- 
pansion of two-way radio use in the in- 
dustrial field, the manufacturer declared. 
Occupying a volume of only one-fifth a 
cubic foot, there is a place for the com- 
pact Dispatcher radiophone on any of the 
often cramped-for-space industrial vehicles, 
it was said. This miniaturization has been 
accomplished by extensive use of tran- 
sistors and plated circuitry, said Arthur L. 
Reese, vice president, Motorola Communi- 
cations and Industrial Electronics Division, 
who made the announcement. 

The transistorization has also licked the 
battery drain problem, which likewise had 
been a stumbling block for two-way radio 
growth in this industrial field, it was 
pointed out. With transistors in all the IF 
and audio stages, as well as the power sup- 
ply, of this new equipment, battery drain 
is held as low as one-eighth the current 
previously consumed by mobile radios. For 
example, with a system in the 24-42 volt 
range, normal operation for an eight-hour 
day requires less than six ampere hours. 
The new radiophone is available in models 
for all the battery voltages found on in- 
dustrial vehicles from 6 VDC on up. There 
is also a 117 VAC model. The power pack 
is the only determining factor of the vari- 


ous models so that radio and transmitter 
portions of the Dispatcher radio can be 
used with any of the various snap-on power 
supply packs, and are, in fact, interchange- 
able. Provision has also been made for 
varying power supplies, such as are found 
on electric vehicles where the voltage de- 
creases throughout the day as the supply 
is depleted. Dispatcher radios used on this 
type of vehicle are equipped with a tran- 
sistorized voltage regulator that transforms 
primary power voltage down to a_ stable 
input, compensating for voltage fluctua- 
tions and drops. For example, on a vehicle 
starting the day with a 36 V supply and 
finishing with 20 V, almost a 50% de- 
crease, the regulator restricts the variation 
of the voltage powering the radiophone to 
slightly over 10°¢, maintaining almost con- 
stant performance. This regulator is a 
compact device, about 1/16 cubic foot, 
fitting in series with the battery cable. The 
combination of interchangeable power 
packs and transistorized regulator adapts 
the radio unit specifically to any voltage 
source without compromise in performance. 

All mobile units come in two designs. 
One type is completely self contained for 
installation in a single mounting location 
near the operator. The other separates the 
radio set from the speaker, microphone 
and controls for installations where space 
considerations dictate separate mounting 
of the two units. The 117 VAC- model 
comes in the self-contained design only 
and is an extremely compact, desktop or 
deskside base station. The Dispatcher 
radio is engineered to provide adequate 
speaker volume to overcome ambient in- 
dustrial noises. Because industrial vehicles 
often come in for rough handling, the 
Dispatcher radio has been completely 
ruggedized. The unit is provided with a 
shock mounting, rubber cushioned bracket 
of welded, heavy gauge steel construction. 
As for mounting itself, the unit can be 
used horizontally, vertically or even on the 
roofs of overhead crane cabs. 


| AMPHENOL 
|| connectors 


AMPHENOL CONNECTORS are dis- 
tributed by PEERLESS. AN Connectors, 
Miniature AN types, RF Connectors. 
SubMinax and Klue Ribbon Connectors. 
AMPHENOL is one of dozens of fa- 
mous manufacturers who select 
PEERLESS as the Distributor. 
PEERLESS is one of America’s leading 
Aviation Electronics Distributors. Orders 
are shipped on time from PEERIESS’ 
own warehouse. PEERLESS’  tremen- 
dous growth, with the Aviation Industry, 
is your assurance of excellent service, 
low price. complete reliability. Write on 
your letterhead for FREE 1957 Edition 
of PFERIESS' valuable 1400 page 
ELECTRONICS BUYER'S GUIDE. 
RADIO 


| PEERLESS 2". 


$2.32 MERRICK RD_ JAMAICA 33, LY. BEpublic 9-6080 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Aircraft Parts Co. AN & MS Hardware and Fit- 
tings; also complete line of other classes of Aircraft 
Parts. ust have experience and contacts. Submit 
complete sales background by phone or letter stating 
area preferred. 


COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


9050 Washington Bivd., Culver City, Calif. 
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The numbered paragraphs on this page correspond with the numbers ap- 
pearing in the prepaid order card attached here for your convenience. To 
order one or more pieces of literature, or other types of materials, at 
absolutely no charge to you or your firm, just encircle the corresponding 
number in the order card, fill in the required information, and mail it in. 
Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


83 Descriptive bulletin on a newly im- 
proved model of a rider-type low 
lift pallet truck of 4,000-pound capacity. 
It has three speeds in forward and re- 
verse. 
84 Descriptive literature on a new-type 
marking unit that permits auto- 
matic assembly-line marking of various 
size packages without operators or line 
stops for size adjustment. 
85 Some Eye-Opening Facts I Found 
Out About Parcel Post, a 12-page 
illustrated booklet which gives you the 
“inside’’ on how parcel post is handled, 
what you've got to guard against, how 
to ~~ the bottlenecks, etc. We recom- 
mend it 


8 Four-page illustrated bulletin de- 

scribing the gasoline-powered Baker 
Model FGF-20 fork lift truck. Capacity 
is one ton at 48 inches. 


87 Another illustrated bulletin which 
describes the battery - powered 
Baker Model FT-20 fork lift truck. Like 
the FGF-20, its capacity is one ton at 
48 inches. 
8 New bulletin on the Rapistan 2” 
diameter Rapid-Roller gravity con- 
veyor. Fully illustrated with photos and 
drawings. 


89 Folder listing the air cargo rates 
of Qantas Empire Airways from 
points in the United States and Canada 
to Sydney, Australia; Auckland, New 
Zealand; and Nanda, Fiji. 


90 New four-page folder illustrating 
and describing the Elwell-Parker 
Model F-38T2 2,000-pound capacity fork 
truck. Reported to have the “fastest lift 
= travel speeds of any comparable 
model.” 


91 Air Express Memorandum Tariff 
showing current rates from the air- 
port in your community to all airport 
cities in the United States 
2 Jet Trails, Air France's new pub- 
lication which international busi- 
a travelers will find particularly help- 
u 


93 Information on a new lightweight, 
tough rayon fabric, used as a cover 
instead of canvas. Reputed to be extra 
strong, long-lasting, fire- and water-re- 
sistant, and mildew- and rot-proof. Also 
highly resistant to oils and chemicals. 
9g How to move heavy loads in ship- 
ping, maintenance and service in a 
simple, modern way is the subject of a 
16-page booklet. It is fully illustrated 
with photos and diagrams, showing how 
roller skids make the job easier. 


9 A four-page illustrated bulletin ex- 

plains a simplified method of ad- 
dressing and marking labels, tags, and 
cartons, through the use of a small hand 
stencil duplicator. 


New Items 
This Month 


It is the policy of the editors to 
retain each Come ‘n’ Get It item for 
a period of three months. 

The items added this month are 
numbers 112 to 118 inclusive. 


Pace 34—Air TrRANsportaTiIon—Air Commerce 


96 Such questions as, What will a lift 
truck dof and Will it stand up im 
tough service?’ and Is it easy to service? 
are answered in a new catalog produced 
by a leading lift truck manufacturer. 
9 Moving Mountains, a 27-minute, 16 
mm. color and sound film portrayal 
of man's efforts through the centuries to 
improve and speed his ability to move 
goods and material is available without 
charge for showings. Excellent for busi- 
ness and industrial groups. 
9 The Flying Tiger Line, scheduled 
domestic all-cargo airline, has made 
available a brochure which details its new 
Super-H Constellation transcontinental 
service. Includes Flying Tigers’ special 
services to shippers, as well as a list of 
all its offices. 
g Are you a shipper of hard-to-ship 
commodities such as hygroscopic 
and deliquescent materials, corrosive and 
effiorescent chemicals, oily products, al- 
kaline products, etc.? Here’s a new de- 
scriptive brochure on an economical multi- 
wall foil bag for the shipment of such 
materials. 


10 A well-known freight forwarding 
firm is offering plastic, eight-inch 
rulers to readers of this page. Handy for 
all executives and shipping departments. 
10 Here is a _ four-page, two-color 
brochure giving complete specifica- 
tions and drawings of the Automatic 
Transportation company’s low-lift pallet 
Transporter, walkie-type  electric-driven 
industrial truck of 4,000- and 6,000-pound 
lifting capacities. 
10 Information on Lewis - Shepard 
Products’ new electric fork lift 
truck, the Model H, especially developed 
for medium- and heavy-duty operation. 
It is a rider-type truck driven from a 
sitting position. 
10 Information on Elwell - Parker's 
2,000-pound capacity electric fork 
truck, which reputedly has the fastest 
lift and travel speeds of any comparable 
model. The Model F-38T2 is a redesigned 
version of the company’s Cargo Scout. 


10 Information on The Raymond Cor- 
poration’s new 6,000-pound capacity 
high lift platform truck designed for use 
in narrow aisles. 
10 Literature on a new marking “foun- 
tain pen” that will write on nearly 
every type of surface. The ink comes in 
seven different colors. 


10 Detailed information and specifica- 
tions on two new models of pack- 
age-handling power belt conveyors. It is 
designed especially for quick assembly 
with ordinary hand tools. The conveyors 
can handle up to 75 and 100 pounds per 
foot, respectively. 
107 A preview of the coming Jet Age 
and how it will affect air freight 
and ground handling problems is featured 
in the current issue of Space, Hyster Com- 
pany’s magazine. Circling this number 
will bring you a free copy. 
10 Full details on the Guide-O-Matic 
tractor, an electronic tractor con- 
trolled by means of radio waves and for 
which no operator is needed. Recom- 
mended for warehouses, shipping depart- 
ments, and plants. 
10 Information on a line of vibration 
testers used for the pretesting of 
various types of shipments for possible 
damage in transport. 
11 Information on a small kit of dollies 
and other equipment, requiring only 
13%” of storage space, designed to move 
all types of loads up to 6,000 pounds. 


Detailed specifications on the newly 
111 introduced Paymover, towing trac- 
tor for commercial applications. There are 
two models—with 5,000- and 6,000-pound 
drawbar pull, respectively. 
11 Free for borrowing by business 
groups is Shell Oil's outstanding 
film, in sound and color, Song of the 
Clouds. This brilliant motion picture, 
which runs for 36 minutes, details the 
international cooperation needed to weave 
all the airline operations into a gigantic 
pattern of safety and control. It tells of 
IATA and ICAO and of the work they do, 
the people they do it for, how they do it, 
and where. 
113 Specifications, drawings, and _ pic- 
torial descriptions of the Elbolift, 
an industrial truck devoid of upright 
channels, chains and sprockets, called a 
“revolutionary new concept of an electric 
fork lift truck.” 
114 In Good Hands All the Way, a new, 
12-page illustrated brochure detail- 
ing the benefits of air express. 
11 Eight-page brochure describing the 
specifications and operation of 
Clark's new triple stage upright for fork 
trucks. This is a three-section, telescop- 
ing upright which raises high enough to 
permit ceiling-high stacking and retracts 
low enough to pass through doors. 
11 Package Laboratory News, an 
eight-page bulletin which provides 
exceptionally interesting case histories in 
packing for shipment. 
11 Handling Materials Illustrated, fea- 
turing photo stories on materials 
handling which outline various handling 
problems and their solution related to the 
use of a manufacturer's fork lift trucks 
and materials carriers. 
118 Aviation Alphabet Scoop, an unu- 
sual 48-page dictionary of aero- 
nautical abbreviations (2,300 of them), 
including general aviation and airline ab- 
breviations and aircraft designations. This 
is a fine piece of work—valuable, too 


BOOKS 


(Continued from Page 32) 


with a facile pen and human touch 
which makes the book immensely read 
able. 

Len Giovannitti’'s The Prisoners of 
Combine D (Henry Holt & Co., Ine.; 
541 pages; $4.95) may not hold rank 
with “the great novels to come out of 
the war’; but it is to the credit of 
the author that he has managed to 
produce a strongly-written, anery 
book, honest in intent, and successful 
in the delivery of his message. Him- 
self a former prisoner in Germany— 
he was a bomber naviator in the 
USAAF, shot down over Vienna—Gio- 
vannitti writes of six American officers 
thrown together as POWs. Their 
thoughts and their stresses and strains 
—physical, mental, ideological—form a 
broad platform for the story. Through 
the book runs a powerful current: the 
fight for freedom even within Combine 
D. It manifests itself in many ways— 
when, for example, a Negro prisoner 
arrives; and when one of those in Com- 
bine D, a Jew, is separated for “special 
treatment.” ... Robert Buckner is a 
Hollywood scenarist, and one can de- 
tect more than just a little of that in- 
fluence in his novel, Sigrid and the 
Sergeant (Appleton - Century - C rofts, 
Inc.; 246 pages; $3.75). But this is not 
to disparage his effort; for we must 
say at once that even if his scenes are 
frequently slapstick, the total effect is 
funny—and that’s what Buckner set 
out to do after all. The Pomerantz 
Plan, tailored to the marital longings 
of postwar frauleins for occupying 
Gis, has got to be read to be believed 
and chuckled over. The book's the old 
battle of the sexes all over again, this 
one zeroed in on determined Sigrid and 
an equally determined (in another w ay) 
Sergeant Kling. Nor does the author 
spend all his time with the latter pair; 
there are other couples locked vin 
similar postwar battle. ... In_You’re 
Stepping on My Cloak and Dagger 
CW. W. Norton & Co., Inc.; 219 pages; 
$3.75), Roger Hall gives a racy and 
very amusing account of his wartime 
days in the OSS. After an amount of 
training that should have made run- 
ning up Everest, breaking up a water- 
front gang single-handed, or parachut- 
ing off a sputnik look like a piece of 
cake, he never actually got to do any 
fighting. But no matter, he had a lot 
of fun—and you can, too, reading all 
about it. 
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THAN EVER... 


* BETTER THAN EVER. .. 
* MORE VALUABLE THAN EVER. .. 


ELEVENTH EDITION OF 


AIR SHIPPERS’ MANUAL 


Includes such exclusive Weights and Measures 


information as: 
Differences in Time 


e Airline Cargo Directory 
e IATA Air Cargo Agents 
© CAB Air Freight Forwarders 


Airline Distances 
Surface-Air Cost Comparisons 


Air Cargo Statistics 
@ Supplemental Air Carriers 


IATA Traffic Glossary 


Labels for Air Shipments 


. and other valuable information 
Commercial Helicopter 


Operators ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


U. S. Equivalents of Foreign $1.00 per copy 


Currencies 


World Radio and Cable Rates 
from U. S. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY 
Import Publications, Inc. 

10 Bridge Street 

New York 4, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 


| am anxious to receive 


Domestic and International Air SHIPPERS. MANUAL. 


Mail and Air Parcel Post Rates 
Traffic Abbreviations 
@ U.S. Customs Ports 


PIPE. osc sends ctuens ee riaes hd ca cetebuate Sebcaeg 


C) Money enclosed. C) Bill me. 
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NOW 
SEVEN ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS WEEKLY 


Profit from the most frequent airfreight 
service over the North Atlantic! Ship the 


Now—each way across the North Atlantic—Seaboard offers the 


Highest All-Cargo Frequency 
Fastest All-Cargo Schedules 
Greatest All-Cargo Capacity 


Only Seaboard operates all-cargo Lockheed Super Constellations, 
largest, fastest freighters in transatlantic service. Let us show you 
how Seaboard’s speed, capacity and frequency can earn greater 
profits for you! For schedules and information, just call your 
Freight Forwarder, Railway Express or Seaboard & Western. 


Only Scheduled Transatlantic All-Cargo Airline 
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SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES 


80 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., WHitehall 3-1500 * 100] Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., REpublic 7-1430 
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